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The Marriage Liturgy 
DONAL O’SULLIVAN 


This is a great mystery—I mean in reference to Christ and 


to the Church. 
—Eph. 5:32. Epistle of the Nuptial Mass. 


The religious character of marriage, its sublime significance 
of grace and the union between Christ and the Church, clearly 
requires that those about to marry should show a holy reverence 
for it and zealously try to make their marriage approach as 
nearly as possible to the archetype of Christ and the Church. 

—The Encyclical Casti Connubii of Pope Pius XI. 


In order to bring about the universal and permanent restora- 
tion of marriage, it is indeed of the utmost importance that the 
faithful should be well instructed concerning matrimony... . 
not cursorily but frequently and fully. 

—Casti Connubii. 


The sacrament of matrimony can be regarded in two ways: 
first, in the making, and then in its permanent state. For it is 
a sacrament like to that of the Eucharist, which not only when 
it is being conferred, but also while it remains, is a sacrament; 
for as long as the married parties are alive, so long is their 
union a sacrament of Christ and the Church. 

—St. Robert Bellarmine. De Matrimonio.II. 6. 


The Exchange of Consent 


Two Christians, a man and a woman, stand before the altar of 
God in the presence of a priest and two witnesses. These two wit- 
nesses, the “‘best-man” and the “‘bridesmaid”, are generally chosen 
from among friends and relations; but they are there as official 
witnesses on behalf of the Mystical Body of Christ. Marriage is not 
a private affair: “this pool of private charity shall roll, a world- 
embracing sea.” Mutually, the man and woman declare—in un- 
ambiguous words or gestures—that they accept each other as man 
and wife; that they give to each other mutual and exclusive pro- 
creative rights for life. Being Christians, their marriage is a sacrament 
of Christ; and in the instant of their acceptance they are married, 
The swiftness of the ceremony which entails such grave and life-long 
consequences is in itself a pointer to the need for serious preparation 
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and to the need urged in Casti Connubii of full and frequent instruc- 
tion concerning matrimony. 

“John Murphy, wilt thou take Joan Kelly here present, for thy 
lawful wife, according to the rite of our holy Mother the Church? 
I will.” In like manner the bride is asked and her answer is given. 
Then we see them join their right hands—“husband and wife will te 
in eternity as two hands joined for an eternal adoration” (Péguy)— 
and we hear the stupendous marriage promise, which could, and 
should, be the theme of instructions and retreats in late adolescence 
and should be brought to the consciousness of young people on the 
occasions of marriages in the family. It is sad that we do so seldom 
actually hear the words of the promise in church (the priest, at least, 
cannot plead nervousness!) for they are awe-inspiring in their grave 


beauty. 


I, John Murphy take thee, Joan Kelly, to my wedded wife, 
to have and to hold, from this day forward, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, till 
death do us part; and thereto I plight thee my troth. 


As we listen, we should be conscious of a challenge thrown down, 
in the strength of Christ, by two fragile and obscure human beings 
to the dragon of divorce, whose formula is “‘for better, for richer 
and in health and until we tire of each other.” Only in the sight of 
holy Church and in the strength of her Husband, Christ, can such 
vows be made, such a “troth” be surely plighted. But once so 
plighted “until death,” human love is ennobled and lifted to a level 
where it has the maximum chance of development. “What then shall 
separate us?” In a magnificent gesture, these two, “‘created male 
and female” that they might be fulfilled in and complemented by 
one another, burn the boats of caprice and irresponsibility. “‘All 
around us is the city of small sins, abounding in back ways and 
retreats, but surely, sooner or later, the towering flame will arise 
from the harbour announcing that the reign of the cowards is over 
and a man is burning his ships” (G. K. Chesterton). 

These solemn vows of her children the Church then blesses by the 


hand and voice of her priest. 


I unite you in marriage in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


These words, however, must not obscure for us the fact that it is 
the man and woman, John and Joan, who themselves confer the 
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sacrament. (As in all the sacraments, it is of course Christ Himself 
Who is at work; it is He Himself Who is there giving Himself and 
His grace to the couple, but by and through themselves and their 
actions.) The first wedding-gift of each to the other is Christ and 
that in and by the very act of wedding. They have “graced” each 
other: they have in another and a greater Cana changed the water 
of human affection into the wine of Christian love. O Christiane, 
agnosce dignitatem tuam! (“O Christian, know thy dignity!’’) 


The Blessing of the Ring 


The wedding ring with some gold and silver, later to be given 
into the bride’s hand, are next placed on a salver by the bridegroom 
and blessed by the priest. 


Bless, Lord, this ring which we bless in Thy name, that she 
who is to wear it, being true to her husband in all things, may 
abide in peace according to Thy will and ever live in mutual 
love. Through Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


The ring is a fit symbol of fidelity and of love that is unending. For 
the Christian it can also be a symbol of the perfect and unending 
love of the Trinity. Amor ex Deo natus est (“Love is born of God.”’) 
Worn publicly and constantly, it is a pledge of the peace and mutual 
love which God promises to those who live according to His will. 
It may also be noted that while the child is the primary end of 
marriage, it is the aspect of mutual aid that is here stressed by the 
rite. 

The bridegroom next gives the money to the bride and places 
the ring on her fourth finger, saying: 


With this ring I thee wed; this gold and silver I thee give; 
and with all my worldly goods I thee endow. In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


“Money,” it has been well said, “makes or mars a marriage.” The 
liturgy, which is the norm of living as well as that of believing, does 
not consider it unromantic to introduce the money symbol at this 
solemn moment. It is a wise couple who, before marriage, are 
equally realistic and discuss in complete sincerity the pattern of 
their getting and spending, ; 
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Concluding Prayers 
The versicles and responses, set fittingly around the great prayer 
of Christianity, the Lord’s Prayer, are urgent cries for heavenly aid 
to earthly frailty faced by so sublime a task. The final prayer, which 
is at least 1,500 years old, we shall find repeated in substance in the 
Secret and in the Post Communion of the Mass and in the Nuptial 
Blessing. 

Look down, we beseech Thee, Lord, upon these Thy servants, 
and graciously watch over Thy institutions whereby Thou hast 
provided for the propagation of mankind; that those who are 
joined together by Thine authority may be safeguarded by Thy 
help. Through Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


The fourfold repetition of this prayer is surely meant to attract 
our close attention. It stresses the fact that marriage is primarily 
God’s business—not man’s, nor the State’s. “God created man to 
His own image: male and female He created them.” And as the 
Gospel will forcefully declare: ““What God has joined together let 
no man put asunder.” If man and woman, as we have said, confer 
the sacrament on one another, it is not in their own right but only 
as instruments of God acting in Christ’s name. It is the Creator 
Himself Who consecrates them to the ministry of pro-creation; it is 
the Lord and Master of all Who establishes the marriage relationship 
between “‘these His servants.” It is this sense of consecration by God 
that will bring about a “permanent and universal restoration of 
Marriage.”” Why should the married be less aware of their con- 


secration than the priest of his? 


The Proper of the Nuptial Mass 
The bride and bridegroom now kneel close to the altar to merge 
their consecration into the Consecration, to hallow their sacrificial 
love by the Sacrifice of Love. If they are wise, they will do it at every 
Mass they offer during their lives and make their going to Mass and 
Holy Communion a family affair as often as they can. 

May the God of Israel join you together: and may He be 
with you, who took pity upon Sara and Tobias, two only 
children. And now, Lord, make them bless Thee more and 
more. Blessed are all they that fear the Lord, that walk in His 
paths. 

These opening words of the Mass betray the tenderness of the 
Bride of Christ for the bride and bridegroom kneeling before her. 
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She asks God in pity to save them from founding their happiness 
on desire as did the seven who had previously essayed marriage with 
Sara. Every engaged couple might well read the story of Tobias 
and Sara before marriage and learn how they should prepare for 
it by prayer. “‘Let them diligently pray for divine help so that they 
may make their choice in accordance with Christian prudence . . 
not led by the blind and unrestrained impulse of lust nor by any 
desire of riches or other base influence, but by a true and noble love 
and by a sincere affection for the future partner. ” (Pius XI. Casti 
Connubii.) 

“Make them bless Thee more and more.” The ideal of holiness 
in marriage, of growth in the worship and love of God, needs 
stressing. Is it pessimistic to think that for many young couples 
marriage means rather a slackening in the life of the spirit? There 
exists an uneasy and most harmful belief that married love and 
love of God are mutually exclusive; a belief intensified by facile 
troubadours and alas! by facile preachers. It is only now that 
marriage is experiencing that spiritual renewal which came to 
religious life with the Counter-Reformation. “Be you perfect” is 
a command for ail. Here in the Introit, John and Joan, as once 
Sara and Tobias, are reminded of this. They are to perfect each 
other; to be a source of holiness for each other in the continuing 
sacrament, to aid each other to love God above all things. There is 
no other relationship in life where mutual influence is so constant 
and so close: each partner accepts from God a vast and eternal 
responsibility for the other. That does not mean sermonising or 
nagging admonition; the most delicate tact may be needed in 
bringing the less fervent partner to God. St. Monica’s saintly 
strategy will never be outmoded. “‘At last, towards the end of his 
mortal life her husband was won by her to God. Such patience had 
she shown towards him that never had she upbraided him with 
his infidelities. She strove to win him over to God by speaking to 
him of God only by those virtues which rendered her beautiful 


and won his tender respect and admiration. She awaited the moment 


of divine mercy which brought him at once both faith and chastity.” 
(Confessions. Book IX. C.9. passim). 


The Collect 


__ Let us pray. Graciously hear us, almighty and merciful God: 
that what is done by the ministry of our office may be fully 
perfected by Thy blessing. 
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Again this prayer insists that “‘marriages are made in heaven” 
and that the continuous living of the sacrament is possible only by 
God’s blessing. With sanctifying grace are given (and will continue 
to be given through prayer and the use of Confession and Com- 
munion) the actual aids that are needed to live day by day the 
vocation of marriage, to overcome the difficulties inherent in it and 
to fulfil its moral obligations. The Epistle will show us from what 
mystic heights those obligations flow. 

The Epistle 

Brethren: Let wives be subject to their husbands as to the 
Lord; because a husband is head of the wife, just as Christ is 
head of the Church, being Himself saviour of the body. But 
just as the Church is subject to Christ, so also let wives be to 
their husbands in all things. Husbands, love your wives, just 
as Christ also loved the Church, and delivered Himself up for 
her, that He might sanctify her, cleansing her in the bath of 
‘water by means of the word; in order that He might present to 
Himself the Church in all her glory, not having spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing, but that she might be holy and without 
blemish. Even thus ought husbands also love their wives as 
their own bodies. He who loves his own wife loves himself. 
For no one ever hated his own flesh: on the contrary he 
nourishes and cherishes it, as Christ also does the Church 
(because we are members of His body, made from His flesh 
and His bones). “For this reason a man shall leave his father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the two shall 
become one flesh.” This is a great mystery—I mean in reference 
to Christ and to the Church. However let each one of you also 

_ love his wife just as he loves himself; and let the wife respect 

her husband. 
—Eph. 5:22-33. 


Would that this sublime statement of the deepest meaning of 
marriage could be read aloud in the vernacular at every nuptial 
Mass, so that he that hath ears to hear might hear the wondrous 
ways of God with human love. In our zeal for morals in marriage 
we have forgotten that it is primarily a “mystery” and we pay the 
price in broken and apathetic unions. Marriage, like the Mass, is a 
mystery of faith. Let us then, as we look at John and Joan before 
the altar, look on them with the eyes of faith. Doing so, we see them 
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as no longer merely human: we see them as members of Christ’s 
body because by their Baptism—their Christ-ening—they have been 
absorbed into the mysterious union of Christ and His Church. 
They give themselves to each other, not in a natural mystery 
(however wonderful) as pagans do, but as members and organs of 
Christ’s body, made from His flesh and His bones. The marriage, 
par excellence, is the marriage of Christ and His Church. “‘He is the 
husband,” said St. Augustine, “‘she is the wife.” This marriage of 
John and Joan is a sharing in that marriage, an insertion into it, a 
prolongation of it. This sharing in Christ’s marriage mystery is 
what makes their union indissoluble; for it is with Christ’s undying 
love that John now loves Joan. And it is with the Church’s reverence 
for Christ that she loves in return. 

An exaggerated feminism sometimes cavils at the first words of 
the epistle. But Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI both point out 
that the subjection in question is one of love. “Let the wife be 
subject to the husband, not as a servant but as a comrade.” The 
subjection is to Christ and in Christ: “just as the Church is subject 
to Christ.” Just so is the man’s love safeguarded against an ex- 
aggerated masculinism in the very last sentence of the epistle. 
**Husbands, love your wives.” Did the phrase end there, it might 
well seem to be another dose of the mixture sold by radio, press 
and screen as a cheap and dangerously omnipresent substitute for 
that genuine education for marriage so desiderated by Pope Pius XI. 
But it does not end there; it goes on to the heart of the matter. 
**Love your wives, just as Christ also loved the Church and delivered 
Himself up for her.” All genuine love, the willing, that is, of the 
well-being and perfection of the beloved, entails sacrifice just as 
Christ’s love meant Sacrifice. There can be no real. attachment 
without detachment. It is easy to lust; for lust means taking. It is 
not easy to love: love means giving—and, in conjugal love, mutual 
giving. 

“The Son of Man is not come to be served but to serve.” “Christ 
did not please Himself.” These, and similar “texts,” need to be 
*‘meditated” upon by married folk at least as much as by religious. 
The carnal and affective love of the engagement and early married 
period, that sense of the uniqueness of the beloved, has its place in 
the pattern of marriage. But it is, in varying degrees, egocentric, 
and is ill-equipped to meet life’s chances and changes or its mono- 
tony. And no marriage is secure unless human love develops into 
that unselfish love of charity, which, by genuinely seeking the 
partner’s happiness, “‘holds pride of place in Christian marriage” 
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(Casti Connubii). Gerard Manley Hopkins has expressed this pro- 
foundly in his At The Wedding March: 


Each be other’s comfort kind: 
Deep, deeper than divined, 
Divine charity, dear charity, 
Fast you ever, fast bind. 


The Gradual 


Thy wife is like a fruitful vine in the inmost parts of the 
house: thy children round thy table like shoots of the olive. 
Alleluia. Alleluia (Ps. 127). May the Lord send you help from 
the sanctuary. And from Sion may He guard you. Alleluia 
(Ps. 19). 

The first great help that a Christian couple hope for from God is 
the fruitfulness of love. A deliberately sterile love is no love; it is 
the coming of the child that saves love from its own sad satiety. 
“Unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, it remaineth 
alone.” Children mean joy, as the Psalmist indicates: they also 
mean sacrifice, love’s guard and stay. The crisis of love today is 
due to the separation of love from fruitfulness: “what God hath 
joined together” man severs to his cost. And He joined love to 
fruitfulness that the Mystical Body might grow to “‘the full stature 
of Christ.” The child born from bodies hallowed by the sacrament 
will be re-born to grace from the womb of the Church in Baptism. 
And as God’s love and their mutual love co-operated in producing 


the child, so must these same loves continue in harmony to cherish 
the child and train him for the earthly city and for his heavenly 


home in Sion. This arduous task is all the more difficult in a mixed 
marriage. ““Whence it happens not infrequently, as experience shows, 
that deplorable defections from religion occur among the offspring; 
or, at least, a headlong descent into that religious indifference which 
is closely allied to impiety” (Casti Connubii). 


The Gospel 


John and Joan and all with them in the church now stand as a 
mark of honour to Christ. Again let us here exercise our faith. It is 
to Christ we are listening; to Christ, Who speaks to us today and 
answers those who still clamour for divorce, “testing” Him and 
His Church. And He still answers “‘as one having authority.” 
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“What GOD has joined together, let no man put asunder”: a 
ratified and consummated marriage can be dissolved by no one. 


At that time there came to Him some Pharisees, testing Him, 
and saying, “Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
any cause?’ But He answered and said to them: “Have you 
not read that the Creator, from the beginning, made them male 
and female, and said: “For this cause a man shall leave his 
father and mother and cleave to his wife, and the two shall 
become one flesh”? Therefore now they are no longer two, but 
one flesh. What therefore God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder” (St. Matthew 19:3-6), 


To the listener in faith, the thunders of Sinai seem to reverberate 
round the walls of this twentieth-century Irish church, in stern 
warning to all who would break the unity of these “two only 
children” whom the Father’s love cherishes. “A man shall leave 
...”— it is the command of the Creator, a “‘vocation”—‘“and cleave 
. .. and they shall become one flesh.” This one-ness of flesh is not 
just the bodily oneness of the pair. It denotes also the whole unity 
of mind and heart and interests, and finally the comm-unity which 
will be embodied and made visible in the body of the child. And 
the glory of the mortal body, for all its earthy roots and resonances, 
is that it is formed by God to be the means of love’s expression. 
It is most fully and most purely that, when it accepts its sacramental 
task from the hands of God joyously and reverently. Joyous rever- 
ence is the keynote of the Church’s marriage liturgy. It neither 
equiparates innocence with ignorance, nor love with licence. Thus 
it quietly teaches the couple that “‘they owe it to one another that 
they enter into marriage with a knowledge of the natural laws for 
love’s expression” and that “‘the pleasure of marriage is perfectly 
safe if it is kept near to God, accepted from Him and thanked for 
in their prayers” (Wingfield Hope in Life Together). 

There is no elevating then of pleasure to the rank of something 
to be sought for for its own sake. In the marriage-act, as in eating 
’ and drinking and any other pleasurable act, pleasure is subservient 
to a higher end. Condemning the “anti-Christian hedonism” of 
some modern writers on marriage, Pope Pius XII spoke gravely 
and plainly in his address to midwives in October 1951: “Some are 
inclined to allege that happiness in marriage is in direct proportion 
to the mutual pleasure experienced in conjugal relations. No! On 
the contrary, married happiness is directly proportionate to the 
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mutual respect of husband and wife, even in their most intimate 
relationships. It is not as if they considered immoral and rejected 
what nature coffers and the Creator has bestowed: it is because this 
respect and the mutual esteem that it brings about is one of the most 
solid elements in a pure love, which for its very purity, is all the 
more tender. .. . And this teaching has nothing to do with Maniche- 
ism or Jansenism. . . . It is merely a defence of the honour of Christian 
marriage and of the personal dignity of husband and wife.” Laus 
tibi, Christe! Praise be to Thee, O Christ! 


The Offertory 


I put my trust in Thee, Lord! I say: Thou art my God! In 
Thy hands are my fortunes (Ps. 30). 

Themselves and their love, now and forever, is the host that John 
and Joan should put on the paten at the Offertory. They too must 
be changed into Christ, transformed, transfigured. It will be a life’s 
work; and God alone, Who is “their” God, knows all that lies 
ahead before that transforming takes place. They, who are “‘of more 
worth than many sparrows,” must place all their life trustingly into 
His loving hands. How much more striking would be the symbolism 
here if they themselves placed upon the paten the two hosts which 
they would later receive back in Holy Communion, ennobled, 
divinised, ‘‘transubstantiated”! It is a particular instance—and how 
important a one!—of what Pope Pius XII asks for in Mediator Dei. 


The Secret Prayer 


Accept we beseech Thee, Lord, the offering we make on 
behalf of the holy bond of marriage; and be Thou ruler of this 
institution of which Thou art author. 


The Nuptial Blessing — 


After the priest has said the Pater Noster, we see him turn round 
to the bride and bridegroom to say the following prayers over them. 
Apart from Ordination it is the only occasion on which the Church 
interrupts the Mass. | 


Let us pray. Graciously listen, Lord, to our earnest prayers, 
‘and in Thy loving kindness, further Thine own design for the 
increase of the human race, so that the union which has Thee 
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for its author, may have Thee also for its continual protector. 

Let us pray. O God, by Thy mighty power Thou didst make 
all things out of nothing, Thou didst first lay the foundations 
of the world and then didst make man in Thy likeness and 
didst bestow upon him an inseparable helpmate, forming 
woman’s body out of his very flesh, thereby teaching that what 
it had pleased Thee should be formed of one might never 
lawfully be put asunder. O God, Thou hast made marriage 
sacred by a significance so sublime that in the marriage union 
Thou didst foreshadow the union of Christ and the Church: 
Thou dost join woman to man and Thou dost endow that 
primal fellowship with the one and only blessing which was 
not forfeited either in punishment of original sin or by the 
sentence of the deluge. 

Look graciously then upon this handmaid of Thine, about 
to be joined in wedlock, who entreats Thee to help and 
strengthen her. May it be to her a yoke of love and peace. 
Faithful and chaste, may she marry in Christ. May she follow 
always the saintly models of her sex. May she be like Rachel, 
dear to her husband; prudent like Rebecca; long-lived and 
faithful like Sara. 

In none of her actions may the Father of Lies have power 
over her; may she ever keep the faith and the commandments. 
True to one wedlock, may she shun all unlawful advances, and 
strengthen her weakness by firm discipline. May her demeanour 
befit her state and her modesty inspire respect. May she be well 
schooled in heavely truths, fruitful in children, upright and 
innocent. And may she come at last to the rest of the blessed 
in the heavenly kingdom. 

And may they both see their children’s children unto the 
third and the fourth generations, and come at length to that 
old age which they desire. Through the same Lord Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, Who liveth and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the 

_Holy Ghost, God for ever and ever. Amen. 


May we not hope that these stupendous prayers may be among 
the first to profit by the present tendency to use the vernacular in 
the liturgical texts that most closely affect the laity? And that they 
may once again be for the bride the consolation, and for all present 
the testimony to God’s view on marriage, which the Church, when 
she made them in the fifth century of vernacular Latin, clearly 
meant them to be? Is there any prayer in the whole liturgy where 
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awe and tenderness are so astonishingly joined as in this great 
second prayer? A synthesis of all the Church’s marriage teaching 
which we have been considering, it combines the majesty of Genesis 
with the loveliness of the Book of Ruth. Init, “Holy Mother Church,” 
conscious of her own tremendous maternity, bends down to “this 
handmaid” of God’s to bless her promise of maternity and to 
protect it and its fruit from the worms of lust and worldly triviality. 
“The eternal feminine leads us towards the heights.” On woman 
depends in large measure the success of marriage; it is her high 
vocation. And if she is not the head of “that primal fellowship,” 
she is its heart. 

Here a greater than Goethe stands upon the heights and points 
encouragingly to the virtues inherent in the vocation of woman: 
love, peacefulness, fidelity, chastity, modesty, loveableness, prudence, 
faith, hope, fortitude, self-control and an informed piety. Happy 
was the man called Joseph who found all these virtues in the girl 
he wed. Our Blessed Lady and St. Joseph are sadly missing from 
the liturgy of marriage. The reason is historical and does not con- 
cern us here. But we may pray that in a future—and probable— 
reshaping of this liturgy, Joseph and Mary will find their rightful 
place as the inspiring and grace-full models for every John and Joan 
who, “faithful and chaste would marry in Christ.” 


The Communion 


“When the priest has drunk the Precious Blood, let him give 
Communion to the bride and bridegroom.” Such is the Church’s 
direction here; it is (I think) the only place in all her liturgy where 
she specifies the lay-people who are to come to Holy Communion. 
But the thousands of Joans and Johns have selected their own time 
for Communion—either earlier in the morning or a day or two 
before; and thus they lose the whole wondrous symbolism of the 
one Christ coming physically with His Body into their bodies at 
their wedding feast. And the congregation, who know (do they 
always know?) that Christ is the chief Guest, are deprived of the 
visible—and so moving—expression of His Guestship. ““And Jesus 
also was invited.” That there are obstacles is clear: fasting until a 
late hour is one. But must marriages be always as late as eleven in 
the morning? 

The communion text is from Psalm 127: 

Yes, thus is blessed every man who fears the Lord. Mayest 
thou see thy children’s children. Peace be on Israel. 
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The Post Communion 


Let us pray. We beseech Thee, almighty God, accompany 
with Thy gracious favour what Thine one providence has 
established, that whom Thou joinest in lawful union Thou 
mayest keep in lasting peace. 


The Final Blessing 


Just before he blesses the congregation, the priest turns once 
more to the married couple and says over them the following prayer 
and blesses them with holy water. 


May the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
Jacob be with you and may He fulfil His blessing in you; that 
you may see your children’s children even unto the third and 
fourth generations, and thereafter without end have life ever- 
lasting, by the help of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Who with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, lives and reigns, God through all 
eternity. Amen. 


DONAL O’SULLIVAN 
Emo, Tullamore 


Note: A reprint of Father O’Sullivan’s article will shortly be available from 
the Secretary. Price 6d (post 74d), reduction for quantities. 
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The Teaching Sister and Marriage 


SISTER AUGUSTINE 


Some popular ideas — 

The nun has little grasp of reality. . 

She is lopsided in her outlook on life. 

She regards Matrimony as merely a subject on the Religious 
Knowledge Programme. 

Her vow of chastity makes her superior and smug. 

She would be prudish in her approach to the necessary sex-instruc- 
tion in school. 

She is concerned only with conscripting recruits for the cloister. 


It is understandable that a half-pagan world dulled by over- 
indulgence should either ignore the existence of the religious life, 
or seek for imperfections in those who profess that life, because 
those who live solely for pleasure must find it difficult even to think 
of the positive quality of self-sacrifice, the fruitfulness of chastity. 

Many well-meaning Christians, however, are not free from some 
of these prejudices. Mistakenly, they base their judgment of the 
entire religious life on a few faulty individuals suffering from the 
human frailty which none can completely escape; they are shocked 
to find occasional stunted and warped trees in God’s plantation. 

It is well to point out that, apart from the human imperfections 
of individual nuns, the religious ideal itself is lofty and sublime, 
while the religious teacher’s approach to the subject of Matrimony - 
is a compound of reverence and helpful co-operation. 

In this article we do not consider the single trees but the reality 
of the forests for ever directed towards the heights of Heaven. 


The true attitude of the religious 


Through her education and religious training, the nun-teacher is 
influenced by the following considerations: 


(a) that God has created the human family to be a special represen- 
tative of Himself, portraying the mutual love of two divine 
persons and the generating of a third from this mutual love. 
Thus, in the birth of the child to its parents, the human trinity 
is complete; 


(b) that the restored society of man with woman in the Christian 
dispensation is based on the great fact of the Incarnation, 
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through which Jesus Christ has raised the marriage union to 
the dignity of a sacrament, a sacrament that does not cease 
when the last notes of the Wedding March float out into the 
April sunshine, but a sacrament that is permanent, continuous, 
ceasing only with the dark winter of death; 


(c) that the qualities of marriage as it exists in the law of nature 
obtain by Matrimony their highest perfection, the mutual 
affection of husband and wife representing that which the 
Mystical Bridegroom, Christ, and His Bride, the Church, bear 
to each other. 


Marriage, according to St. Thomas Aquinas, is a rank created 
for the bodily multiplication of the divine kingdom, as the proper 
priestly order is for its spiritual government and increase; and thus, 
it is at once the material germ of the Church, and the miniature 
copy of its work. ; 

“‘Marriage is the nursery of Christianity,” says St. Francis de 
Sales, “that supplies the earth with fruitful souls to complete the 
number of the elect in Heaven.” 

The teaching nun is aware of the fact that the Christian family is 
called “the little Church,” and that it is there that children must 
observe the mutual love of father and mother, a Christian love 
which means a love strong as death. She realises that this lesson 
does not depend on words but rather on an atmosphere of complete 
unity. id 

She acknowledges the predominant influence of the parents, 
which alone can plant in young minds the first, precious principles 
of duty, and teach the practice of virtues required for family life, 
of self-control, honesty, obedience, unselfishness, respect for 
authority, mutual respect, loyalty and industry. It is clear to her 
that the education of children rests principally upon the parents’ 
natural, God-given authority. 

She admits that the school is subsidiary and complementary to 
the family and to the Church; that it must be in perfect harmony 
with them, and form with them ‘‘a perfect moral union, constituting 
one sanctuary of education with the family and the Church.” 

It follows that a religious teacher will have the highest concept 
of marriage, according to it that reverence due to all that is sacred. 
She will look upon herself as an instrument of the Lord, regarding 
the work of the education of girls as one of devotion, a dedication 
of the best gifts of mind and heart to the service of others. Hence 
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the necessity in her of deep humility, of humility that follows from 
the conviction that God is operating through her, effecting any 
good she does. Hence also, the necessity of continuous prayer that 
God will make her a fit and ready instrument in carrying out His 
Will for these girls. 

From the Allocution of His Holiness Pope Pius XII, comes this 
tribute to teachers: 


They are mothers, too, not by nature or by blood, but by 
the love which they bear the young, who are so dear to Christ 
and to His Spouse the Church. Yes, you are mothers, you who 
work side by side with Christian mothers in the work of educa- 
tion; for you have a mother’s heart burning with the charity 
which the Holy Spirit has poured into you. 


If this high tribute is deserved by secular teachers, the nun should 
not be second in her forwarding of God’s Kingdom on earth. 


The attitude of the religious in practice 


As teachers are but the delegates of the parents, to whom the 
children belong, the nun in school will show genuine respect for 
parents in her dealings with the girls in her charge; she will give 
the example of her sincere appreciation before children, in order to 
strengthen parental influence. 

The Church acknowledges the fundamental right of the parents, 
going so far as not to allow children to be baptized contrary to the 
wishes of the parent, except where there is danger of death. Defer- 
ence, therefore, is shown to the parents’ rulings in regard to their 
children (e.g. in the First Communion age problem). 

1. Formal moral teaching is done through Christian Doctrine, 
where rich opportunity is afforded of demonstrating the dignity of 
marriage, and its importance in the divine economy. 

Foremost is the consecration of marriage by Jesus Christ. His 
own Mother and His countless followers who attained sanctity 
through their married lives show the practicability of His principles. 

The Pope’s instruction on Marriage may not be omitted, nor his 
' splendid equating of the whole married life with complete trans- 
formation into Christ. 

The destiny of the Christian wife and mother is emphasised in 
the classroom, and the false standards of Hollywood exposed. The 
love of those virtues inherent in the vocation of woman, the virtues 
practised by Rachel, Rebecca and Sara, can be engendered in the 
fertile, honest minds and hearts of Irish girls—those virtues of love, 
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peacefulness, prudence, faith, hope, fortitude and an informed piety. 

“Blessed are women,”’ says St. Anselm. “‘The Son of God had a 
woman for His Mother.” 

It is necessary to develop in our girls a wholesomeness and a 
power of resistence. They must be trained to reason and “‘to acquire 
that independence of judgment which will carefully weigh up any 
proposed course of action even though that course has already been 


approved by the popular judgment.” 
They must also be taught to value the beautiful and to shun the 


cheap and vulgar. 

Personal discipline is the key to character development; con- 
sequently, those early habits of self-control and piety should be 
further strengthened, the more so, since each girl must carry on an 
individual struggle in a world where there is daily conflict between 
truth and error, between Christ and the powers of evil, in a world 
where the laws of decent living are constantly outraged. 

Moreover, the nature of actual grace, which can be obtained at 
all times for the asking, is thoroughly explained, and the power of 
ejaculatory prayer is carefully impressed. 

Not through Christian Doctrine alone, but through all the sub- 
jects of the curriculum, the religious teacher may impress on the 
girls’ minds the sublime character of the Christian life, the holiness 
of marriage, the complete fulfilment of woman’s nature in mother- 
; hood. Secular subjects taught without reference to God lack the 
: proper orientation and expansion. 

; Speaking on education, Pope Leo XIII says: “‘Let religion thor- 
oughly dominate and inform every subject whatever of instruction.” 

In this way, the correlation of theory with practice would con- 
stitute an ideal equipment for the vanguard of the future. There is 
the necessity for more unity in our educational system. A girl is not 
being a Catholic merely while she studies the Catechism for half an 
hour. 

M. T. Marnane in his excellent book, A Guide for Catholic 
Teachers, quotes Francis Thompson’s reference in the Orient Ode 
to the unity of all things in God constituting perfect correlation: 


All things by immortal power, 
Near or far, 

Hiddenly 

To each other linked are, 

That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star, 
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2. The practical preparation for life after school is afforded 
through Domestic Economy classes which every girl is required to 
attend during the four years’ course. Here she learns food values, 
cooking, sewing, homecraft, laundry, thrift and personal hygiene. 
This question of thrift is of paramount importance. Comparatively 
few girls have dowries awaiting them in the bank, so they should 
learn how to save portion of their salaries towards future security, 
with preparation for marriage in view. 

Long courtships are frequently the result of false economic 
standards. 

In the Book of Proverbs, Solomon makes the happiness of the 
whole household depend on the care and industry of the valiant 
woman. 

3. The nun-teacher imparts sex-instruction according to approved 
methods. Sisters best suited by their easiness of approach, marked 
kindliness and sound common sense are generally chosen for this 
task, since they may be guaranteed to lessen the possible embar- 
rassment of youth on these occasions. Here again, reverence plays 
its part, since each child has already learned that her body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. 

There are numbers of useful books recommended for the teacher 
engaged in the task of teaching the laws of life and advising a state 
of life; besides an increasing selection of attractive booklets to help 
the girl herself in a choice of a state of life, imparting knowledge of 
womanhood in a manner calculated to foster the holy approach. 


The Religious Vocation and Marriage 


The religious life is in itself a higher state, though not a sacrament 
as Marriage is. It has its ownspecial graces, and is safeguarded by 
religious discipline. ““The dedication and sacrifice which lie at the 
root of the religious life, naturally communicate themselves to the 
work of education, give it a high and superhuman character, a 
power of attraction over the hearts of men, which come from the 
divine Original of sacrifice, whose signet is the virginal life.” 

The teaching-nun is rewarded in the fact that she and the girls 
committed to her care are co-operating with God to people Heaven. 
“The religious life fulfils throughout the divine society the office of 
spiritual parentage.” 

Although a nun, through her vocation, is detached from family 
ties, yet by a marvellous paradox, she can give herself more fully 
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to the entire Christian family, in virtue of the all-embracing charity 
of Christ, her Spouse. 

The notion that chastity is something negative, repressed, frus- 
trated, is entirely false. Hear Francis Thompson again, in that little 
known poem of his, “‘Ad Castitatem’’: 


And if they say that snow is cold, 
O Chastity, must they be told 
The hand that’s chafed with snow 
Takes a redoubled glow. 


The nun-teacher is full of gratitude for her religious vocation, 
realizing that it is a free gift and unmerited by her. Where could 
any possible smugness or superiority come in since a religious 
vocation is God’s sole giving? How could the recruiting activity 
prevail since the call to religion is pronounced by the mouth of 
God? If through misguided zeal pressure is ever brought to bear 
upon a girl’s decision regarding a state of life, it will invariably be 
attended by dire results. 

The religious teacher knows the Christian provision for marriage 
by her education, knows the Christian happiness of family life 
through her own experience, knows the personal sacrifice her own. 
vocation cost her. To be fair to her pupils, she must allow them the 
same informed freedom from undue interference in the choice of 
their lives. 

SISTER AUGUSTINE 
Convent of Mercy, Carlow 33 


Unfortunate Uniformity 


We don’t want to make every statement.in a Catholic newspaper, 
even in the so-called official diocesan newspaper, an authoritative 
statement. Always we leave a lot of liberty to the Press in express- 
ing its opinion and convictions, and always we are ready to present 
both sides of a debatable question. . . As long as the Catholic 
Press acts in the light of the teachings of the Church and faithfully 
presents that teaching, we certainly do not even desire an unfor- 


tunate uniformity. 
—CARDINAL STRITCH 


Marriage Preparation Course 


MICHAEL J. MOLONEY 


N Sunday, 23 January 1955 thirty-three engaged couples began 

a formal course of lectures in preparation for their marriages. 

Almost double this number had applied for admission. On the 
conclusion of this first series of lectures other courses were arranged 
and by 4 December when the fourth one came to an end one hundred 
and thirty-eight couples had attended them. Similar courses are 
beginning in January, April (2) and October of this year, 
and applications for them indicate that they will be as well attended 
as in the past year. Under the patronage of His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin the Catholic Social Welfare Bureau established 
two centres for similar courses in October and each was attended 
by thirty-five couples, with the result that further courses have been 
arranged for the current year. The interest taken in them by those 
attending would seem to indicate that they are supplying a need 
felt by many engaged couples. 

Since Pope Leo XIII wrote his Encyclical, Arcanum divinae 
sapientiae, in February 1880 the instruction of couples contemplating 
marriage has received greater emphasis. This instruction was again 
stressed by Pius XI in Casti Connubii and in statements by the 
present Holy Father, who remarked on a recent occasion that “‘it is 
a curious circumstance, and, as Pope Pius XI remarked in his 


‘Encyclical, a lamentable one, that whereas no one would dream of 


suddenly becoming a mechanic or an engineer, a doctor or a lawyer, 
without any apprenticeship or training, yet every day there are 
numbers of young men and women who marry without having 
given an instant’s thought to preparing themselves for the arduous 
work of educating their children which awaits them.” Instruction 
for marriage has always been part of the Church’s apostolate but 
modern conditions appear to make it more imperative. Since the 
mid-nineteenth century the traditional moral law of the family has 
been under heavy bombardment from liberals, evolutionists, mal-. 
thusians, eugenists, feminists and the planned parenthood exponents 
of our own day. 

The history of this attack goes much further back but in recent 
generations it has become bolder, has accoutred itself with the 
trappings of modern pseudo-science and has used every modern 
means of persuading the people. And what a trail of broken homes 
and hearts it has left! “In order to bring about the universal and 
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permanent restoration of marriage,” wrote Pope Pius XI, “‘it is 
indeed of the utmost importance that the faithful should be well 
instructed concerning matrimony; both by word and by the written 
word, not cursorily but often and fully, by means of plain and 
weighty arguments, so that these truths will strike the intellect and 
will be deeply engraved on their hearts.”! In the pastorals of our 
bishops, in sermons and instructions the Christian ideal of marriage 
has been kept before our people. We have not, however, been 
completely immune from the modern malaise, though the ideals of 
our people have not been lowered. Our traditional Christian mores 
concerning marriage and the family have been exposed to question 
and criticism through what the films, radio and the imported press © 
in all its variety bring within our ken. At the end of our marriage 
courses we ask those who have attended to fill up a questionnaire 
concerning their reactions to what they heard in the lectures. Is it a 
straw in the wind that some of them stated that previous to hearing 
the lectures they had considered the Church’s attitude to marriage 
to be “harsh and difficult in modern conditions”? Other answers 
in these questionnaires would seem to show that such statements 
as those of Professor Leclercq in his informative book Marriage 
and the Family have some validity here. He writes: 


When, in 1911, Cardinal Mercier of Belgium issued a pastoral 
letter on the duties of the married state, he caused a veritable 
scandal . . . among the Catholics of his country. And, more 
recently, in 1931, it required all the respect which surrounds 
the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff to restrain a certain 
number of European Catholics from giving public expression 
to the scandal caused them by the frankness with which Pius XI 
treated delicate questions of married life in his encyclical on 
Christian Marriage. Modern Catholic authors, under the 
influence of an exaggerated sense of decency which in the 
nineteenth century crept not indeed into morals but into 
language, no longer dared to tackle the delicate problems on 
which, however, it is imperative to form men’s consciences 
aright. This false modesty is not a Catholic tradition. It springs 
rather from Jansenism and from Puritanism in Protestant 
countries. . . . The older moralists, whether preachers or 
writers, fearlessly expressed whatever had to be said. It did not 
occur to them that they ought to maintain silence on a grave 
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question merely because it concerned the ethics of marriage 


(p. 4)? 
Organisations 


To protect the purity of the traditional Catholic family life Pope 
Leo XIII approved and recommended for the whole world the 
Confraternity of the Holy Family, whose purpose was to foster a 
virile religious life within the family. The Redemptorist Fathers 
propagated, and still do, this great aid to Catholic family life. 
Other organisations with closely similar aims, e.g. St. Joseph Society, 
St. Anne Society took root in the countries of Europe and America. 
After the issue of Casti Connubii a new impetus was given to move- 
ments for ihe upholding of Christian Marriage and Catholic family 
life. One of the most progressive of these was and is the Family 
Life Bureau of the N.C.W.C. at Washington. In all the countries of 
Europe they are to be found, and it was from one of these, but 
through the Cana Conference Movement, that we were inspired to 
begin our Courses for engaged couples, as well as through our 
appreciation of the work of the Catholic Marriage Advisory Bureau 
at Westminster. Father Henry Waterhouse, S.J. has for many years 
run courses for engaged couples in Liverpool and he kindly gave 
us material and practical advice on their operation. In France the 
married counterpart of the Young Christian Workers organised the 
Family Renewal Association. They used to meet at weekends with 
their priests to discuss mutually helpful means of keeping Christ 
in their home life. Father John Delaney, S.J., came to know of this 
movement while in France and on his return to the U.S.A. he 
invited a number of married couples to adopt its methods. This led 
him to begin weekend periods of recollection for married couples 
in which the conferences stressed points of perfection in married 
life. The first of these Family Renewal Days was attended by fifteen 
couples in New York city in the early 1940’s. The idea was adopted 
in other States and in 1945 through the influence of Father Dowling 
of The Queen’s Work it was popularised throughout the United 
States under the title of The Cana Conference, by which it is now 
universally known. Cardinal Stritch in 1949 stated: “I look upon 
Cana as being a distinct help to me in the discharge of my duties 
as pastor of the Archdiocese of Chicago.” He described it “as an 
effort to help married people and those preparing for marriage to 
realize in full the graces and the fruits of the graces which come to 
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them in marriage.” Problems that came to light in the conferences 
for married couples showed the organisers that there was a need 
for conferences for those preparing for marriage, and out of this 
Pre-Cana was developed. ‘ 


Pre-Cana 


Our courses can be classified as Pre-Cana. They are confined to 
couples who are formally engaged to be married and the couple 
must attend together. The course consists of twenty lectures each 
lasting fifty-five minutes and is spread over ten weeks with two 
lectures each week. Each evening after the formal work is done 
there is an informal tea. This gives the couples an 
opportunity to get to know others and to chat informally with the 
lecturers. This has been fruitful in friendships between couples 
and gives them a chance to discuss and exchange information on - 
their common problems. Four of the lecturers are priests and the 
other lecturers include an architect, a building contractor, two 
domestic economy instructresses, a doctor, four housewives 
and a teacher. 


A Sacrament 


The course begins with a talk on “Marriage as a Sacrament.” In 
this marriage is dealt with as an institution, as a sacrament and as a 
vocation. It has God as its author and it is a participation in Creation 
and Redemption. The surest guarantee of happiness in it is to make it 
what God intended it to be. Through Christian marriage human 
love is protected, enriched and sanctified. We then deal with some 
of the false notions about marriage and the way in which these 
create an atmosphere unfavourable to the true purposes of it and 
detrimental to happiness and success in it. We show in general how 
Christian marriage caters for the differences and mutual needs of 
men and women, how it is a way of life and a Christian vocation to 
which God calls the majority, how it unites the human and the 
divine and how its duties, sacrifices, joys and privileges can con- 
tribute to the salvation of parents and children. Then we take up 
its sacramental character, showing how and why it is based on the 
union of Christ with His Church and all that this practically implies 
for the intimacy of their union. Partners in marriage are called. on 
to develop a union of heart and mind as complete, an affection as 
mutual, exclusive and durable as Christ’s for His Church and the 
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Church’s for Christ. Finally, we show the need for husbands and 
wives to have a pride and interest in their state, to cherish it and all 
that it embraces, to see in it a call to mutual support in their joint 
effort to climb together to God, to recognise it as a vocation to 
service in the interest of giving one of the greatest gifts, the 
gift of life, and as a holy thing entrusted to their care with the 
signature and the seal of God. 


The house 


On the first evening of the course there is a second lecture on 
“What to Look for in a House.” Here they get the advice of an 
architect or building contractor. It covers the various points of 
purchase and law, deposits, fees, grants, rents and rates and loan 
repayments. It also deals with problems of selection, location, 
transport, accommodation and house maintenance. Advice is given 
on interior decoration, heating, furnishing, and on each of the 
apartments of a house. Problems that are likely to arise in new 
houses as well as matters connected with houses that had previous 
occupants, are also covered. Questions asked reveal other matters 
in which the couples have special interest and the answers help to 
clear up or indicate how their problems can be met. 

In dealing with home-making points about saving, learning simple 
home crafts and collecting useful house furnishings are raised. A 
home is not to be made a show-piece but a place to live in. To save 
labour and money careful planning is necessary and waysand means 
of doing this are presented. How much furniture and equipment is 
necessary at the beginning—a detailed list is prepared and dis- 
cussed—and which parts of the house should be left over to be 
dealt with after it has been lived in for some time come up for con- 
sideration. Problems of buying and where to buy for quality and 
good value as well as the vexed question of hire-purchase are covered 
in this lecture. A fair amount of time is devoted to the kitchen and 
the needs of the work done there, the use of gadgets and labour- | 
saving devices and to the repairing and servicing of cookers, stoves 


and the rest. 


Men and women 


On each of the other evenings there are also two lectures. Follow- 
ing on those already mentioned we take up consideration of “The 
Distinctive and Complementary Qualities of Men and Women” 
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and “‘Home-making.” In the former we discuss marriage as intended 
by God and not just conceded, tolerated or permitted by Him. As a 
consequence He has created men and women equal as persons but 
different and complementary. We outline the nature of the differing 
types of temperament and personality and the characteristic qualities 
of the sexes. We stress the need for mutual knowledge and under- 
standing so that they may understand how union of mind and heart 
is to be achieved, and that each must treat with the other according 
to the ways distinctive of his or her own sex. Their differences make 
it important that the man must not judge his wife by masculine 
ways of thinking, acting or loving and vice versa. Such knowledge 
is necessary if they are suitably to adapt themselves to each other. 
The sexes have different parts to play, their vocations in married 
life are complementary and when properly fulfilled productive of 
union and harmony. We try to show the pitfalls resulting from 
ignorance of the distinctive differences of man and woman. 

Then we consider “Courtship, Engagement and Marriage” and 
‘Home Economy.” In the first of these two talks we discuss the 
remote and proximate preparation for marriage because of the 
many demands that common life will make on character and 
personality. Since marriage does not produce miraculous changes 
suitable preparation for marriage demands that those who enter 
this state of life must have acquired a genuine sense of responsibility, 
an emotional maturity, a reasonably strong character and moral 
and religious stamina. We try to show how growth and develop- 
ment from childhood to manhood lays the basis for happy or 
unhappy marriages. The need for moral and religious training is 
emphasised, as well as the importance of proper taste in love; how 
necessary it is to be saved from counterfeits in the association of the 
sexes, and the relationship of the home and school training to the 
success of future marriage. The purposes, problems and hazards of 
courtship with special reference to urban civilisation are dealt with 
together with matters relating to the selection of a partner. What 
the engagement entails, growth in mutual knowledge and under- 
standing, matters that are to be discussed and settled concerning 
their future life, the importance of parental counsel, understanding 
and tolerance of each other’s defects, need for agreement on the 
fundamentals of life, growth in mutual love, respect and confidence 
are discussed. 

Concerning home economy, such matters as the making up of.a 
household budget and in general living within one’s income are 
raised. What the budget should cover, ordinary and extraordinary 
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expenses under the headings of food, shelter, clothing and sundry 
expenses come into the picture. Various points on house main- 
tenance, fuel and light, rents, rates and insurances, purchases 
in shops and markets for domestic needs, use and preservation of 
food, the making, repairing and cleaning of clothes are all examined. 

Next on our list we pose the questions, ““What would my wife 
like me to be?” ‘“‘What would my husband like me to be?” The 
answers to these we consider under the heading, “‘Ideals for Husband 
and Wife.” There may be no universal and generally applicable 
answers to the question of what are the ideal qualities of husband 
and wife as there are so many individual differences and tastes. 
Each marriage is in a sense unique. Nevertheless, we consider 
qualities that husbands have been known to desire in their wives 
and wives in their husbands. Common life will demand changes in 
one’s mode of living and each couple will have to learn to think in 
terms of the other. We point out some of the matters on which they 
shall have to be on their guard and how important their unity is 
for the life and development of their children. Some of the known 
qualities of happily and unhappily married men and women throw 
light on the importance of marriage in the lives of human beings. 
Special aspects relating to compatibility and incompatibility are 
considered under characteristics described as religious, moral, 
intellectual and physical. 

On the same evening as the lecture referred to above ““Wedding 
Plans” are examined. Here we come to the preparation of the 
trousseau, reception, wedding and honeymoon; a knowledge of 
wedding etiquette; the choosing and instructing of the bridesmaids 
and the best man. Valuable hints about the receptions and the 
wedding breakfast relating to matters gastronomic, financial and 
such details as seating, speeches and toasts are given. The etiquette 
of the ceremony itself is covered and the value of having studied 
the marriage rite and the Nuptial Mass so as to be able to savour 
its meaning and import is emphasised. The duties of the marriage 
witnessses before, during and after the ceremony are outlined. Some 
information on “going away plans” is not omitted and points 
about presents are also included. 


Adjustment 


Next in the series come “‘Adjustment in Marriage” and “The 
Family and the Parish.” The importance of a successful beginning 
of married life is a primary consideration, and the specific need of 
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the first months and year is adaption. Two are now to lead one life 
and sacrifices will be demanded. The effects and implications of 
their constitutional differences, the discoveries they will make about 
each other’s qualities, the various transitions that will take place 
as single individuals come up for mention. The personal and spiritual 
nature of conjugal love is then developed as well as the unique 
nature of Christian married love seen as a consecration in which 
the lovers give themselves to each other in God and to Christ in 
and through each other, in such a way as to express the true meaning 
of Christian marriage and to give the fullest operation to the graces 
of the sacrament by which their conjugal love becomes super- 
naturally transfigured. 


The Parish 


In the lecture on “The Family and the Parish” a diocesan priest 
explains the formalities required by the Church when a marriage 
is being arranged. He informs the couples on the notification of the 
parish priests of both parties, on the need for the baptismal cer- 
tificate, letters of freedom, impediments, the pre-nuptial inquiry and 
the publishing of the banns. He discusses matters relating to the 
church in which the marriage takes place and to permissions, 
delegation and dispensations. He describes and explains various 
elements of the actual ceremony. He then shows how the family is 
the unit foundation of the parish and how families should con- 
tribute to the parish life and its institutions, sodalities and similar 
associations; how they should co-operate with the priests of the 
parish and the other families in their parish community; how they 
should take interest in their parish church and schools. 

On the sixth evening the subjects are ““Family Resources” and the 
“Family and the Doctor.” Here is explained the nature of the 
family as a community and the parts that the members have to 
play in it. “Resources” cover all those matters that will enable the 
members to fulfil their roles as husband and father, wife and mother, 
and children. The advantages of domestic and extra-domestic 
pursuits are contrasted and compared. The effects of commercialised 
entertainments and allurements on the home life as well as the 
incursions of the modern State are given special consideration. The 
importance of the attraction for home life, domestic culture and 
recreation for both parents and children is explained. Some time is 
given to various unifying factors in the home concerning love and 
affection, religion, authority, environment, development of taste 
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and culture, in fact, everything that will aid the family society to 
become a real community. 

A doctor discusses the training and life of a medical man, the 
importance of the family doctor, the relationship of the nurse and 
midwife with the family and the doctor as well as the choice, the 
visits, the consultations and the instructions of the doctor, the 
specialist and the dentist. He deals with certain health services and 
hospital treatment, with motherhood and nursing, with the care of 
the child, with infectious diseases, with health precautions in the 
home and with food and its care. Finally, the questions of the 
audience bring to the fore such other points as may need discussion. 


Education 


Then, an evening is given to “Education in the Family” and 
“The Family and the School.” In these lectures the various ways, 
means, effects and needs of home training, the influences the child 
is subjected to on the sensory, affective and intellectual levels and 
the parts played by the father, mother, brothers and sisters, friends 
and relatives and companions in the development of the child are 
examined. It is stressed that the primary duty of parents to their 
children is to love one another. In the second talk rights and duties 
of parents in the matter of the fuller education of their children are 
explained. The place of the school and the function of the State are 
given attention. The lecture concludes with the consideration of 
the relationship between parents and teachers, stressing the need 
for mutual co-operation, loyalty, interest and consultation. 

“The Church and the Family” and “The Family and Prayer” 
are the titles placed eighth on our list. Under the first we outline 
what the Catholic Church has done for the elevation, protection 
and enrichment of marriage. Then we deal with the nature, objects, 
conditions and meaning of the sacramental contract together with 
the obligations arising from it. We try to give an exposition of the 
Church’s ideal of family life and we close with the evils that flow 
from divorce and all the other modern means of degrading marriage 
and family life. Other lectures cover religious life of the family and 
domestic spirituality. Family religious practices, the various forms 
of prayer, the Mass and the family, the sacraments of Penance and 
the Blessed Eucharist in relation to the family, the sacramentals 
that have special reference to the family, special devotions and the 
fostering of vocations come into this talk. 

For the next session we have “The Marriage Ceremony” and 
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“Social Life in the Family.” The whole liturgy of Matrimony and 

the Nuptial Mass is explained. The symbolism and the import of 
the psalms, prayers and readings are treated in a fashion suitable 

for the fulfilment of the recommendation to meditate carefully. 
before marriage on the rite of Matrimony. Some account is also 

given of the ancient Church ceremonies connected with this rite. 

In the second lecture many suggestions are offered for the encour- 

agement of family social life and the creation of a happy atmosphere | 
within the home. Amusements, storytelling, birthdays, anniversaries, 

special occasions are all considered. Points of advice on children’s 

reading, toys, the cinema, their friends, their holidays, their prayers, 

and even their misbehaviour are given. 

The course concludes with “‘Marriage as an Achievement” and 
“Family Harmony.” In the former a resumé of the course is given 
with some special matters pinpointed. In the latter the various 
aspects of union in marriage, union with God’s will in prosperity 
and adversity, union between children and parents are mentioned. 
The causes of disharmony and their remedies are discussed as well 
as the question of in-laws. Final hints, what is to be done and what 
is to be avoided round off the course. 


Questionnaire 


After the course each of those who attended is given a question- 
naire with the invitation to speak their minds on what they have 
heard. They have fully co-operated and we have gained valuable 
information for the further development of the course. The most 
frequent comment was that the course had banished a number of 
fears and has given them a new confidence; that Christian marriage 
was a vocation; that all that it contains can contribute to salvation. 
That it is not just tolerated but intended by God seems to have had 
the quality of a discovery for quite a large number of the ladies 
who attended. For the large majority of both the men and women 
the lecture on the distinctive and complementary qualities of the 
sexes was the most revealing and all agree that it brought a new 
understanding of each other. It would appear that knowledge of the 
distinctive qualities of the sexes is of special importance. Following 
on this, adjustment in marriage was considered most in need of 
emphasis. There was obvious in their answers a delight in the 
information they had received, a satisfaction in the knowledge that. 
their marriage is a way of salvation, that they were given a sense of 
high purpose and that they had grown in mutual understanding 
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and knowledge. It would not be possible to give the rating accorded 
to the points stressed throughout the course but from the infor- 
mation they have supplied to us such a course imparts information, 
direction, encouragement, confidence and determination to make a 
success of their life together. Results such as these and others we 
have not the space to mention may, we hope, encourage others to 
institute similar courses “to the glory of God and the well-being 


of our country.” 
MICHAEL J. MOLONEY 
The Catholic Workers’ College, 


Sandford Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin 


The Note of Hope 


In recent times the treatment of Christian subjects by artists 
has very often taken on a sombre and melancholy air, reflecting 
the tragedy of human life lived in an atmosphere blackened 
by atheistic materialism. Without wishing to ignore the drama that 
is being enacted today or renouncing his role as witness of the 
human misery resulting from the loss of the sense of God and of 
man, the artist in his work for the church should depict there the 
lasting theme of Christian hope, which transfigures suffering and 
bestows on it a redemptive value; so that the faithful “if they 
enter the Church in sadness, leave it joyous and consoled ” (The 
Book of St. James of Compostella), spiritually enriched and 
strengthened in their faith in God’s power and wisdom. 


—DIRECTOIRE d’ ART SACRE of the diocese of 
Strasbourg 
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Marriage To-Day 
ALICE CURTAYNE | 


E doesn’t know what he’s marrying!—so the bride’s catty 

friends are supposed to say with feeling on the wedding day. 

It is one one of the many truths spoken in jest. Of course he 
does not know. He could not know. But neither does she. Both of 
them are stepping into the Great Unknown. How is it to be expected 
that either of them can know what it is like to be Two? Humanly 
speaking, the only positive thing that can be predicted of a marriage 
on a wedding day is that its result is incalculable. 

The two have entered a way of life which is not so well signposted 
as the religious one. All the great orders have systems of training 
candidates, designed to discover flaws in the character and cure 
them before the aspirants take a false step. But in marriage there 
can be no probationary period. In the religious life, only the élite 
are accepted; the others are eliminated. But in marriage there is 
no elimination. Once the bond is ratified, the good subjects for 
parenthood and the bad have to hobble along together as best they 
can until the end. 

There is no human help for the unknowness of marriage. It is 
all one whether the newly married have known one another since 
childhood, or only since yesterday; whether they have been engaged 
for eight weeks, or eight years. They are equally ignorant of the 
essential factor: their mutual reaction to their relationship in 
marriage. I once met a young man who told me he was unofficially 
engaged, “‘in fact”—he added—“the engagement is purely experi- 
mental.” Not even excessive caution of this kind brings one any 
nearer to a solution of the inherent difficulty of marriage. Not even 
an experimental marriage (supposing such an expedient were 
permissible) would bring any greater enlightenment. The finality 
is the whole point. Before the Two can know how it is going to 
affect them, they have to commit themselves to that permanent 
union dissolved only by death. 

The state of being in love is not a sufficient guide to the new life. 
It is only gradually that the implication of their vows becomes clear 
to the newly married. Each of them must now choose first the 
interests of the other. It cannot be done in a matter of hours, or 
days. When two people begin to live.as one, they discover in them- 
selves faults of temper and character of which previously they may 
not even have been aware. They are their own stumbling-block. 
Their chance of happiness depends on their agility in getting out 
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of their own way (or in their capacity for self-sacrifice, if you prefer 
it that way). 

Nothing in the present century is more advertised than the theme 
of love. As presented by the pagan, secular world, it is the modern 
terror. It is like a Juggernaut rolling roughshod over every other 
aspect of life. Perhaps the reader will protest that it has been the 
same in every age. But in our time there are more vehicles of expres- 
sion than ever before. The pagan mind, “‘selling” what it calls 
“love,” can now take over the international broadcasting stations 
non-stop, switching from songs, to variety, to drama in order to 
disguise the endless repetitions. Television and theatre programmes 
are similarly monopolised as though by a one-track mind. 

The mighty advertisement campaign that concentrates on the 
sale of love, reaches its peak point on the Great Day of the wedding. 
It has practically captured the Christian ceremony. Even among 
educated Catholics, the wonderful symbolism of the liturgy is in 
danger of being overlooked because of the increasing concessions 
which have to be made to the commercial interests that have seized 
on marriage: caterers, couturiéres, florists, confectioners, jewellers, 
photographers, builders. (Dublin is increasingly popular as the 
fashionable marriage venue for the whole of Ireland. When even 
the remotest countries now adopt the convention, the pass is sold 
to the commercial centralisation of weddings.) 

Let us forget the bride and bridegroom for a moment and hearken 
to the clan discussing the new marriage in the family: dowries, 
prospects and health take pride of place in those conversations. 
The most trite and commonplace aspects of marriage are stressed 
and overstressed. Has she any money of her own? Can she keep 
house? Can he provide? All these questions have a relative impor- 
tance of course, but in practice they are magnified out of all pro- 
portion. This old wives’ lore is as old as the race. In all this elemen- 
tary human wisdom, we are not any more advanced than pagan 
savage tribes. 

Even Catholics rate too highly such material aspects of marriage. 
I once came across a Catholic Truth Society booklet on marriage 
which opened with the statement that every woman intending to 
get married should know how to cook a dinner. Allowing that the 
candidates for marriage are All Sorts and that many are satisfied 
with the least of its spiritual rewards, nevertheless I think that 
successful marriages depend far less on good dinners than is com- 
monly supposed. I have known in my life three unhappy marriages, 
two of which have ended in separations with all the appearance of 
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permanence. In all three cases, the wives are first-rate cooks and 
housekeepers, in fact prize-winners in the domestic sphere. It is not 
always true that a man’s heart is reached through his stomach. Life 
has a way of mocking at this proverbial wisdom. Again, something 
else is needful. 

The biological aspect of marriage is serious and important. While 
the factors are simple enough to be summarized in a ten-minute 
statement, or a ten-page booklet, the physiological effects are 
perhaps not quite so simple, since they can be infinite in variety 
and unpredictable. But here again the modern tendency is to over- 
stress the importance of this aspect and grossly exaggerate its 
difficulties. The most accurate and detailed knowledge of the 
biological factors and mutual adjustments thereto will not enable 
the married pair to live happily ever after. Again, there is the some- 
thing else necessary. 

Supposing the bride and bridegroom to be Catholics of average 
education, they will at least have an inkling of that other thing. It 
enables them to smile at the chorus from the family clan, which 
does not disturb their inner conviction that they will achieve 
' happiness. But people of my generation often left school with a 
much fainter impression of the truth in their minds. The emphasis 
in religious education used to be stronger on devotion and lighter 
on doctrine. The effect in my own case was the conviction, un- 
expressed perhaps but tenaciously held, that the Christian life may 
be best lived in a vocation to the religious life; or, failing that, in 
a celibate career; or, at worst, in marriage. This is surely a lopsided 
evaluation of life. But no doubt all modern adolescents stand 
four-square to the truth about these values instead of just aslant 
of it as in my youth. 

In my own Bad Old Days, there was never any instruction on 
marriage except the briefest amplification of the Catechism questions. 
The only place the subject was ever mentioned was in the Domestic 
Economy class, over which marriage occasionally hovered in the 
guise of a bogie-man. When the pupils tried to scamp the most 
dismal of the kitchen chores, such as cleaning the greasy pots and 
pans at the sink, then someone in authority was sure to say in 
menacing tones that if ever we were to. marry——. The unfinished 
sentence held the direst possibilities. 

It was in the Catholic Evidence Guild that I myself got my first 
glimpse of the wonderful implications of the doctrine of marriage. . 
I remember the almost incredulous thrill with which I listened to 
the conferences of the late Fathers Hugh Pope and Vincent McNabb 
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on the teaching of Saint Augustine and Saint Ambrose on Marriage 
as a Grace-giving Sacrament. I then began to see for the first time 
in certain blinding flashes the height and the depth of it. We used 
to leave those conferences asking one another, ‘““Why weren’t we 
told this before?” It was such a flood of light in the darkness that 
it had almost the force of a new revelation. To me at any rate it 
was actually news. Yet even such giants in their own sphere as the 
Dominicans I have mentioned were not so much concerned to 
instruct us for our personal enlightment. It was more that they were 
vitally concerned to see that we knew the doctrine adequately 
before attempting to deal with it on street-corner platforms to a 
mob of heckling non-Catholics, who were convinced that divorce 
and birth-control are the Great Modern Solution. In other words, 
our gain even here was purely incidental. 

The Irish parental attitude to marriage has changed very little 
through the years. The majority of Irish parents still prefer to teach 
the hard way by example. They know that when they succeed in 
maintaining undivided authority, in avoiding disputes in the child- 
ren’s presence, these learn to appreciate the bond between the 
parents. There is much to be said in favour of the traditional Irish 
reticence. Experience of family life in several other countries has 
taught me that Catholic family life in Ireland is, at its best, one of — 
the most valuable things that Christendom has to offer. 

But if the parental attitude is little changed, there seems to be 

much more public concern for a proper evaluation of marriage. 
This is partly due to the happy change-over in education from 
devotion to-doctrine. Devotion wears thin in the after-school years, 
whereas doctrine is mind-stuff that endures to take the stress of 
life. There is, too, an absolute spate of text-books from publishers 
on the sacramental and medical aspects of marriage. Guidance in 
print is now available to every type of reader from reliable sources. 
There are also pre-marriage clinics for those in need of more 
detailed medical advice. There are pre-marriage courses, such as 
those instituted in the archdiocese of Dublin recently. All these are 
excellent as far as they go. 
_ But probably no one is prepared to agree that they are enough. 
The engaged couples who enthusiastically follow the pre-marriage 
courses in Dublin are mostly of average education. What about the 
adolescents whose religious instruction ends in the primary schools? 
These are still the majority in number. How are they to be provided 
for in this respect? They are not readers of text-books. How can 
they arrive at the full meaning of Marriage as a Grace-giving 
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Let us return once more and finally to the mind of the newly 
married. One of their first discoveries is that the normal business of 
living is handled far more effectually by Two than by One. Almost 
at once the unmarried begin to find them irritating in this respect. 
The new wife immediately learns the expedient of murmuring, 
I'll ask John, when what she really means is, Give me a moment to 
think this out! Even on the lowest material plane of ordinary social 
give-and-take, two persons. who were quite ineffective separately 
become almost disconcertingly effective as the Great Two. Life 
buzzes away harmlessly outside their entrenched solidarity. 

How much more is this true of the sacrament’s inwardness. 
While the humdrum aspects are so often grossly exaggerated, it is 
impossible to over-magnify the spiritual effect of a man and woman 
uniting in Christian marriage. The repercussions are infinite. Two 

share joys for which they are personally responsible and which are 
peculiarly their own, such as the birth of their children. Happiness 
so shared is happiness doubled. On the other hand one parent may 
be overcome by some grief which is accepted with fortitude by the 
other, so that the Cross shared becomes the Cross halved. 

I said at the beginning that there is no human help for the un- 
knownness of marriage, but there is magnificent divine help. The 
Two have a personal source of grace on which they can draw not 
merely every day, but every hour and moment of their married 
lives for help in fulfilling their obligations. This is the “something 
else” which gives continual inner direction in the un-signposted 
land; mobilises resistance against exterior assault; lends an entirely 
new aspect to the biological factors and puts in its right perspective 
all that unavailing human wisdom that I have lumped together as 
old wives’ lore. This is the “‘other thing” that is not shared with 
the pagan. 

Marriage is insufficiently presented to the unmarried as a spititual 
Sulfilment. To say this is really my whole theme and my sole reason 
for making this contribution. There could be no higher concept of 
marriage than St. Paul’s when he likened it to the union between 
Christ and His Church. When the Two reach the understanding 
that is at the heart of their union, they find in and through one 
another a new road to salvation, open to themselves only, affording 
mutual escape from the isolation of the human soul and with such 
occasional richness of compensation that even the here and now 
are invested with the atmosphere of the Promised Land. - ~~ - 
ALICE CURTAYNE 


Downings House, Prosperous, Co. Kildare 


St. Finbarr’s College, Farranferris, Cork 


Epithalamion 


For the Late-in-April Wedding Day 
of Monica and Dermot 


God finger spins a billion fortunewheels, 

He bowls slow rivers on the green of earth, 
midwifes the sea at river’s vapour birth, 
strengthens the current under riverboats’ keels. 
Rebecca sat a camel in the land of Chaldee: 
God reined her through towns 

to Isaac’s windfrayed tent 

in Bersabee, 

and the breath of her river married the voice of his sea. 
Beyond Kilmurry the Lee is a finger, in Cobh 
the sea is a ring—symbolling Godpatterned love. 


Love is a measure of water in two earthen jars. 

“*Give them,” says Mary, “a strong red love like mine” 
and Christ says His word of blessing, and there is wine 
in their hearts, the grace wine of His bleeding scars. 
Let them bring it undiluted to the Steward of Love; 
may it never fail; 

may it taste sweet above 

not vinegar, 

May there be other jars loveshaped by them 

and may life’s potsherds not disclose love’s death 

but pave from Cana paths to Nazareth. 


Now is the time of joy, for small boy Spring 
swaggers in the Summer’s first longtrousered days 
and priests with infant glee repeat joyphrase 

and swaddle psalms with allelueeing. 

Now should the tunefork bells train men to sing. 
Spring and Summer wed: 

the swallows kiss 

the necks of daffodils. 

Death and life were married in the tomb of Friday’s Dead 
and hope was born on Sunday; two wills today 
love-cross in the sign of the Cross they’ll love alway. 


JEROME KIELY 
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Pamphlets on Marriage 


We give below a list of pamphlets dealing with Marriage. It would be 
a simple matter to arrange a display of attractive booklets on this subject 
in connection with a series of special sermons. 


The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 
7-8 Lower Abbey Street, Dublin. 


Grow Up and Marry. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (3d). 

Don’t Marry a Catholic. id. (3d). 

Christian Marriage. The Archbishop of Cashel. (3d). 

The Young Lady Says “‘No.” Rev. William P. O’Keeffe, C.M. (3d). 
. Divorce is a Disease. Rev. Martin J. Scott, S.J. (3d). 

Divorce. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (3d). 

Matrimony. Rev. H. A. Johnston, S.J. (3d). 


The Catholic Truth Society, 
38-40 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 


Christian Marriage. Encyclical ‘Casti Connubii.’ (9d). 

Marriage and the Moral Law. Address of Pope Pius XII. ‘Vegilare con 
sollecitudine.’ (6d). 

A Marriage Handbook. ‘Casti Connubii.’ (4d). 

The Pope Speaks to Mothers. Davanti a Questa. (3d). 

The Duties of Married Life. Cardinal Mercier. (4d). 

Tell Her You're a Catholic. Walter Jewell. (4d). 

The Holiness of Married Life. The Archbishop of Liverpool. (3d). 

A Talk to Catholic Wives. A Catholic Woman Doctor. (6d). 

The Catholic Mother. Bede Jarett, O.P. (3d). 

The Expectant Mother Looks at Life. Mrs. Blundell of Crosby. (4d). 

Divorce. Walter Jewell. (4d). 

Child Guidance. Sister Marie Hilda, §.N.D. (4d). 

Birth Control. G. P. Dwyer, D.D. (3d). 

Marrying a Catholic. Mgr. P. E. Hallett. (4d). 


The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 
Holy Marriage. Karl Adam. (15 cents). 
Sanctifying Pregnancy. Margaret Price. (15 cents). 
The Furrow, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
The Marriage Liturgy. Donal O'Sullivan, S.J. (6d). 


Grail Publications, 58 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 


This is Marriage. ‘Casti Connubii’ in simple language. (6d). 
Marriages in Cana. A Training Book. (2/6). 


Fides Publishers, 
21 West Superior, Chicago 10, Illinois. “ 
Marriage, an attractive, illustrated album. Price 20 cents (reduction for 
quantities). 
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Chronicle 


Lay Apostolate Meeting at Manila 


For the 150 lay delegates, chaplains, observers and experts, 
assembled for the First Asian Meeting for the Apostolate of the 
Laity held in Manila from 3 December to 8 December 1955, there 
was a very real feeling of urgency. One sensed that the delegates 
from fourteen Asian countries gathered in the capital of the only 
Catholic country of East Asia had come, not to theorise, but to 
discuss very urgent and practical problems, and to seek immediate 
means for solution of these problems. While it is true that the 
Apostolate of the Laity is a world necessity, that the Popes have 
never ceased to urge the need for the participation of the laity in 
the work of the apostolate, yet it is perhaps the priests and leading 
Catholics of Asia who see most clearly the urgent need for that 
participation and who are most anxious to employ fully the poten- 
tialities of the lay apostle. 

No doubt the immediate menace of Communism, the Sanaee of 
exaggerated nationalism, and the fact that, with the exception of 
the Philippines, the Catholics of East Asia are everywhere a small 
minority, are responsible for this attitude of mind. Whatever the 
reasons, it is certain that priests and thinking lay people in Asia 
realise that it is essential for the ordinary Catholic to be apostolic 
minded if the body of Catholics is to have any effect on the mass 
of non-Catholics around it. And so it was that the delegates attend- 
ing the meeting were filled with a sense of responsibility and urgency. 

The First Asian Meeting of the Apostolate of the Laity was held 
under the auspices of His Excellency the Most Rev. Egidio Vagnozzi, 
Papal Nuncio to the Philippines, and organised by the Permanent 
Committee for International Congresses of the Lay Apostolate, 
with the co-operation of Catholic Action of the Philippines, which 
acted as host committee. 

Delegates came from Burma, Ceylon, Free China, Goa, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malay-Singapore, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Vietnam. Chaplains usually accompanied the lay 
delegates, and in some cases members of the Hierarchy led the 
delegations. 

The most outstanding personality at the meeting in Manila was 
Cardinal Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay, who presided at the 
plenary sessions and who delivered the opening address on the 
Doctrinal Bases of the Lay Apostolate. The tall, impressive Prince 
of the Church—scholar, writer, orator, and first Indian Cardinal— 
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was the inspiration of the Manila gathering. His talk on the Doctrinal 
Basis of the Lay Apostolate,! delivered with superb diction and 
clarity of presentation, held his listeners spellbound for one hour 
and forty minutes. His answers to questions during all the plenary 
sessions were masterpieces of lucidity and brevity. The meeting 
owed much of its success to his presence. 

Among the members of the Hierarchy who came to Manila for 
the meeting were Bishop Thomas Niu Hui-ching of Free China; 
Archbishop Jose V. Alvernez, Patriarch of the Indies; Bishop 
Benedict T. Tomizawa of Japan (Sapporo); Bishop Carlo van 
Melchebeke of Singapore, and four Vicars Apostolic, including 
Mgr. Pierre Ngo-Dinh-Thuc of Vietnam, brother of the South 
Vietnam President Ngo-Dinh-Diem. 

Experts invited to speak at the plenary sessions included Dr. Paul 
K. T. Sih, Director of the Institute of Far Eastern Studies of Seton 
Hall University, New Jersey. Dr. Sih, convert and former Chinese 
diplomat, delivered a talk on the Unity and Diversity of Asia. 
Invited to speak on the Lay Apostolate in Asia Today was Father 
Peter A. Pillai, O.M.I., rector of St. Joseph’s College, Colombo, 
President of Catholic Action Movement and Spiritual Director of 
the Ceylon Catholic Students’ Federation. 

The objectives of the meeting in Manila, as presented by the 
organisers, were the following: promotion of fraternal contact 
between those responsible for the Lay Apostolate in South-East 
Asia and the Far Fast; analysis of major problems confronting 
laymen in this part of the globe; review of the different methods 
‘previously employed by the lay apostolate in solving these problems, 
and suggestions for future activity and possible collaboration 
between movements of the different countries; preparation in Asia 
for the second world congress for the Apostolate of the Laity 
slated for Rome in October 1957. 

The major topics discussed at the plenary sessions were: the 
Doctrinal Bases of the Lay Apostolate; the Unity and Diversity of 
Asia; the Lay Apostolate in Asia today. These three themes, form- 
ing the subject matter of the main lectures, pointed in a general 
way the line to be followed in the workshop discussions of par- 
ticular problems, and laid the groundwork for a congress which, 
in the words of Cardinal Gracias, was “‘Asiatic in complexion and 
Catholic in objective.” 

Cardinal Gracias, in his lecture on the Doctrinal Basis of the. 

1See the article on the same subject by Cardinal Gracias in the special 
“Layman” issue of THE FURROW, October 1953. 
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Lay Apostolate, at a plenary session on the opening day of the 
meeting, stressed the importance of Asia in the world of today and 


hhow much depended upon the future of Asia. He emphasised the 


role of the Catholic layman in Asia today. 

“This age and time needs urgently the active collaboration of the 
laity to fulfil in generous measure the requirements of their Christian 
vocation and role as cells in the Mystical Body. Man must not tie 
his talents in a napkin but take up his position in the market place.” 

He then spoke of the present situation in Asia, the difficulties 
facing the Catholics and, therefore, the need for excellence. “The 
Catholic layman in Asia has a particularly difficult role. He has no 
right to be mediocre.” 

Concluding the first part of his lecture the Cardinal stressed how 
the Catholic must ensure that Asia today has the best of East and 
West, a synthesis. “Not through eastern windows only does the 
sun shine.” And he emphasised that a type of apostolate suited to 
the needs of Asia is essential. 

In the second part of his lecture the Cardinal noted four points: 
1. That apostolic activity of the laity is a duty. 

2. That participation of the laity in the apostolate is no innovation. 
3. That development of theology has aided the present interest in 
the lay apostolate. 


4. That for the lay apostle training is necessary. 
Speaking onthe first point, the Cardinal said: ““Lay Apostolate is 


not a luxury of devotion, not a work of supererogation, but a 
necessity.”” And he proceeded to show how in fact the lay apostolate 
is a plain duty for every Catholic, and in this light he deplored the 
fact that the majority ignored that duty. “‘There are so many 
organisations—but they are still limited in members. We do regret 
this apathy while the enemy is at our doors.” 

He spoke of those who felt that apostolic work is no business of 
theirs. “Participation in the lay apostolate is not of choice but of 
obligation. The form of apostolate one may choose, but choose one 
must.” And in concluding this first point he asked, ‘What is it 
to be a Christian if not apostolic? Catholic Action does not create 
the lay apostolate, it simply assumes it.” 

In his next point the Cardinal showed how it is a fallacy to view 
participation of the laity in apostolic work as a recent innovation. 
“But because of the times in which we live we lay special emphasis 
upon it. The participation of the laity in the apostolate is an essential 
law of the Church which has existed from the beginning.” 

After speaking of the modern development of the theology of the 
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lay apostolate, he treated of the training necessary for the true and 
dedicated apostle. “‘The decisive element in all lay organisations is 
the person of the Christian. We are to be a leaven, and the leaven 
needs intensive spiritual training.” 

Following the Cardinal’s lecture, at subsequent plenary sessions, 
Dr. Sih and Father Pillai spoke of the general situation in Asia and 
the present state of the lay apostolate in Asia. 

Dr. Paul K. T. Sih, in his address on the Unity and Diversity of 
Asia, opened by saying that “the immensity of Asia has now become 
the major target of our atheistic opponent, and may be called the 
world’s most difficult and vitally important field, as far as the works 
of evangelisation are concerned.” 

He spoke of the divergence of cultural backgrounds, natural 
philosophies, and opposing histories, between the West and among 
the nations of Asia—and spoke of the attitude and way of life that 
is similar in Asia despite differences of thought, making Asia an 
internal homogeneous unit. 

Of the present suffering of missionaries in parts of Asia, he said, 
“I can see a moving from diversity towards unity in our present 
suffering. Suffering can make or break the spirit. By nature suffering 
is the time for pain and despair, by grace it is the time of hope and 
opportunity.” And Dr. Sih emphasised that in undertaking this 
apostolic mission, lay Catholics should, “‘under the guidance of the 
Hierarchy, assume the primary responsibility.” The sooner it is 
undertaken, the sooner will we eliminate the danger and grasp the 
opportunity as provided by God in human society. “If there be 
anything new and dynamic enough to combat the intelligently 
directed evil of the totalitarian force (Communism), it must be 
based upon a new and positive lay Catholic Action.” 

In his lecture on the Lay Apostolate in Asia Today, Father Pillai 
dealt with the features and needs of the apostolate which, he said, 
must evidently have an Asian complexion. He enumerated the 
following factors to be taken into account: the countries of Asia are 
economically underdeveloped, there is a rapid expansion of Com- 
munist activity, most Asian countries have recently been liberated 
from foreign tutelage, the Asian countries have generally very 
small Catholic populations. 

Underlining the requirements for communication of truth to those 
outside the Kingdom of God, Father Pillai noted that obstacles must 
be removed—e.g. the Church must not appear anti-national: that 
those outside the fold must be predisposed to accept the Christian 
truth by Charity (it is love that can attract and hold souls) and 
Justice (we must bring about social justice in all its forms). 
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A general survey of the Asian countries, according to Father 
Pillai, reveals that besides a large number of particular forms, there 
are three great movements that are having a decisive influence on 
the apostolate, the Legion of Mary and specialised Catholic move- 
ments such as the YCW and the Catholic Student Movement. 
He remarked that the extraordinary success of the Legion is due in 
great measure to the genius of its founder, Frank Duff, who built 
the Legion of Mary. The Legion has been most helpful in making 
our devotion to Mary doctrinal and profound, instead of merely 
sentimental. It has brought down on the lay apostolate Mary’s 
visible protection. 

Finally, said Father Pillai, the first and essential condition of the 
apostolate is the primacy of the spiritual. Deep interior life is the 
soul of the apostolate. 

We have seen how Cardinal Gracias deplored the apathy of the 
majority while the enemy was at the door, how Father Pillai speaks 
of facing Communism with a sense of urgency. 

This feeling of urgency was noticeable during the discussions at 
the workshops. The delegates were dealing with real and urgent 
problems, they were seeking practical and immediate solutions. So 
it was that in the suggestions and resolutions a high degree of self- 
sacrifice was considered a prerequisite. In the workshop treating of — 
the direct and catechetical apostolate, where the practical ‘‘mission- 
ary” problems were discussed, and attended by the greater number 
of actual lay delegates, apart from observers and experts, the methods 
of direct contact were stressed again and again. It was assumed that 
the lay apostole be highly spiritual, that he be a leaven in society 
who in daily personal contacts should sow the good seed. It was in 
this workshop that a resolution was passed urging that house to 
house visitation and follow-up, as practised by the Legion of Mary, 
be encouraged. 

There is a feeling of urgency among the Catholics of Asia. The 
enemy is at the door and every hand is needed in the task ahead. 
“The Catholic layman . . . has no right to be mediocre.” 


IVAR McGRATH 
St. Columban’s, Navan, Ireland 


Films 


a (at the Capitol). It is a delight to welcome this film 
made in Spain, with its tale of a young boy and a miracle. 
For the religious instinct of the Spaniards is integral and 
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unfaltering, in this case the instinct of director Ladislao Vajda as 
he adapts the novel by Jose Maria Sanchez-Silva, Marcelino Pan y 
Vino. So when he and his caste undertake to handle a miracle, the 
result is neither mawkish nor hamstrung. Marcelino, left orphaned 
at the gates of a Franciscan monastery, grows up among the monks, 
partaking of their meals and irrupting into their routine with 
incorrigible sunshine and mischief. Secretly and against orders he 
discovers a Christ on the Cross up in the attic, begins to have 
chats with Him, and to steal bread and wine and other things from 
Brother “Cookie” ’s store for Him. The notion of a mother whom 
he has never seen has just begun to intrigue and puzzle and slightly 
shadow Marcelino’s mind. The Christ descends from the cross, 
takes him in His arms and brings him away to see his mother and 
His Mother. The miracle is at this moment discovered by the monks, 
and suffices to turn aside the nefarious plans of the local mayor 
to have them turned out of their monastery. 

It is the spirit or feeling of the thing which never falters. Whether 
comic or moving or aspiring, the key is never falsely struck. This is, 
of course, a religious tale or fable, corresponding in the realms of 
faith to the fairytales of the secular world in simplicity and naiveté— 
but not in unreality—at least for those who inherit the reality by 
being childlike. This also means that the film is not a great religious 
film in the usual sense of a film dealing with “‘adult” struggle or 
rapture or faith. Perhaps the word “adult” is really irrelevant to 
the sentiment of this story; but the story itself remains simply that 
of an impish and boyish Innocent. Marcelino is taken to heaven 
before he is eight years old, he talks to the Christ with the instinctive 
and unabashed familiarity of one who has never been touched by 
the world, and because he scarcely reasons as yet, he is not ex- 
plicitly conscious, but blissfully unconscious of all he is involved in. 
Now the only way to manage or direct such a childlike tale is the 
uncompromisingly direct way. No tricks, no indirect “adult” 
justifications, none of the aura of mystery which is part of our 
self-consciousness and foreign to Marcelino’s. The narrative direc- 
tion is in fact freshly old-fashioned. For instance, under the heading 
of Mischief, we are given six or seven rapid shots, all bundled 
together, of Marcelino’s pranks as he muffles the community bell, 
lets the goats into vespers, or puts crawly beasties into the dinner- 
pot. A choir sings a ballad or nursey-rhyme summary of his daily 
life. At the same time, the more difficult matter of the miracle is 
handled clearly and sensitively, but in a manly way, in other words 
with an artistry dictated by unforced religious instinct. There is a 
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most moving shot of the Hand gently disengaging itself from the 
wood, and being lowered to accept Marcelino’s bread. Lighting 
is used, not to accentuate the wounds or to suggest the blood, but 
to idealize and transfigure in radiance the Hand and the whole 
figure on the Cross. We are not given too much detail or too linger- 
ing a sequence. In the last episode the camera does not attempt to 
follow the figure as it leaves the Cross. The face and eyes of Marcelino 
reflect what is happening, there is one shot of the empty Cross, and 
a final one of the figure returned to it and in repose. 

Naturally a lot of the acting, here and elsewhere, falls to the boy 
(played by Pablito Calvo). Suffice it to say that he more than holds 
his own in the astonishing gallery of child-actors which the cinema 
has been adding to in the last ten years or so. We have had prodigies 
from Italy (Bicycle Thieves), France (Jeux Interdits), England 
(Kidnapped), Japan (Children of Hiroshima)—used mostly in the 
interests of tears and pathos, but also at times to display precocious 
charm or cleverness—much of it being the director’s. Here the 
story is not merely fitted to Pablito’s Spanish'eyes, but he fits into a 
story in which there are many others worthy of their place. And 
whereas one felt René Clement’s managing hand all through Jeux 
Interdits, here we are hardly conscious at all of the director Vajda. 
He, like the monks themselves, watches Marcelino and records 
what he sees—or so it seems. 

Very much to be commended too is the acting and direction of 
the community of monks. There are fine individual performances 
here too, by Juan Calvo as the Brother Cook, by the Superior and 
by the doorkeeper. But I think that the secret of their authenticity, 
as of Marcelino’s, is that nothing is forced. The finding and care 
of the child, the novelty of it and the competition between the 
fathers—many of the situations teem with horrible possibilities for 
the wrong kind of “cloister” comedy—for that kind of avuncular 
idiocy which is often dubbed on monks and clergy, as if they owned 
a humour distinct in kind from the rest of mankind. Nothing of the 
ridiculous Anglo-Saxon Friar Tuck tradition touches these monks, 
either in their confusions or their benignity. Under the high Spanish 
skies, they live a life of great dignity. The funny moments are all 
the richer for that, as when Marcelino, hugging to himself the new 
name given to him by the Christ, suddenly chimes it out “I am 
Marcelino Bread and Wine,” during refectory reading, and is 
gravely ignored as a chatterer by the very parental fathers. The 
. Same restraint and simplicity pervades the few incidents in which 
loneliness faintly dawns on Marcelino’s mind in this man’s world. 
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One claims no more for the film, therefore, than what it offers, 
a touching and simple expression of religious sentiment. Conflict 
hardly exists in it, for the opposition of the mayor is only a neces- 
sary piece of narrative mechanism, and so it remains artistically a 
romance rather than a drama. But its simplicity is of the right kind, 
and may be the best preliminary and model for the more serious 
kind of religious film. It is not to be compared with the giant 
circuses made from Old Testament stories (Samson and Dalilah) 
or from early Christianity (The Robe). These films, which are 
childish and anything but simple, rank among the greatest box- 
office successes in cinema history, apparently because they represent 
“Religion” to millions of people. At the other end of the scale, a 
religious film such as Le Defroqué, depicting the fall and resurrection 
of a priest, may contain drama and conflict too strong for the moral 
or artistic palate of the average cinema-goer. Films such as this 
which present human sin and weakness are fairly sure of drama, 
but may or may not measure up to the Pope’s “ideal film... in = 
which the dignity and nobility of man is preserved.”’ But even more 
difficult is the attempt directly to dramatize human goodness, 
especially the hero who is entirely noble and good. This is one of 
the oldest and most rarely-tackled artistic problems. On the screen, 
The Diary of a Country Priest (from the novel of Bernanos), made 
a start a few years ago, but with certain painful longueurs in the 
performance. Marcelino is hardly relevant, as we have seen, since 
the hero is a child. The French and international film on the unique 
Good Hero (the life and Passion of Christ) has been abandoned. 
It will therefore be all the more exciting if the Spanish cinema, 
financially weaker than others, but tempermentally capable of a 
great religious film, should ever attempt one in the spirit of El 
Greco. 


Recommended, perforce in brief, are a number of good comedies 
which competed during January for the attention of Dubliners. 
These were Simon and Laura, from England; Fernandel’s six- 
character performance, The Sheep Has Five Legs, from France; 
and the Italian, Pane, Amore e Fantasia, one of their so-called 
neo-realistic films, of which, perhaps, more anon. These were shown 
at the Metropole, Astor and Corinthian respectively. 


PETER CONNOLLY 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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ANUARY 1 marked the thirtieth year of our Irish Broadcasting 

Service and it did seem a pity that the occasion should have 

been allowed to pass with so little celebration. It is true that 
most of us would not have realised that there was an occasion.to 
celebrate had not Radio Eireann brought it to our notice themselves, 
but they might have done so much more than they did. Radio 
Eireann has no need to hide its light under a bushel; it has done an 
immense amount of very good work and it has tried many experi- 
ments, particularly within the last few years. Not all of these experi- 
ments came off successfully, of course, but it is from our failures 
that we learn and Radio Eireann has, no doubt, learned much from 
its less happy attempts. The radio is primarily a source of enter- 
tainment. We all recognise that it should also be a power in educa- 
tion, in the education of youth and in the education of the taste of 
the general public, but the general public is a strange thing and if it 
thought for one moment that Radio Eireann or any other radio 
group was presuming to tell it what it should or should not hear, it 
would become very vocal on the subject. As a matter of fact there 
have been times when the plaints of “Average Listener” and 
“Radio Fan” have made the air clangorous. No, the radio is 
primarily a source of entertainment, of the better things in enter- 
tainment if you like, but of entertainment nevertheless. People do 
not buy thirty guinea radio sets merely to listen to the Thomas 
Davis lectures. ’Tis true, ’tis pity... : 


Let us see what Radio Eireann has been doing in the matter of 
light entertainment. We have numerous sponsored programmes 
dotting the midday listening and another from ten thirty to eleven 
at night. Sponsored programmes are not run by Radio Eireann; 
they are allotted space in return for a certain fee and in that way - 
provide much-needed revenue for a very hard-pressed department. 
What else do they provide? Precious little. Popular they may be, 
but most are just a re-hash of any quarter-of-an-hour taken at 
random from Radio Luxembourg. They grind out the popular 
songs day after day and the listeners hear what they are presumed 
to like and they think that they like what they hear. Some of these 
sponsored programmes present parlour games or serialized plays 
but unfortunately they are poor fare; the only bright spot among 
them all is the voice of Denis Brennan. Most of this is innocuous 
stuff, but what a waste of time it all is, and certainly not of a very 
high level even when considered as light entertainment. 
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There are a couple of the station’s own: variety programmes 
which aim higher—“‘Take the Floor” and “Living With Lynch.” 
“Take the Floor” is a reaction from the ultramodern and has gained 
a certain measure of success and a great deal of popularity within 
its own narrow field. The accent is on our native music, on the 
ceilidhe house and its Irish dancing and Irish songs, interspersed. 
with ancient witticisms from a master of ceremonies. “Living With 
Lynch” is a more ambitious programme and probably deserves 
praise for aiming higher, but it has not succeeded. I feel that the 
blame must rest primarily on the shoulders of the script-writers, 
Mr. Doolan and Mr. McGarry, for their very uneven work. There 
have been occasions when they gave us first-class entertainment: 
a scene which comes immediately to mind is their ‘Safety First” 
sequence. But the standard of the earlier shows has not been main- 
tained and too often there has been a tendency to depend for laughs 
on the double entendre and the border-line joke. These gentlemen 
have shown us at times that they are capable of better things, but 
too often nowadays they leave us with the feeling that the first 
careless rapture is over and that boredom has blunted the shaft of 
spontaneity. And what of Joe Lynch himself? He should be a great 
comedian but we hear him working too hard at his job. It is hard 
work, but the audience should never be allowed to know that. 
Perhaps Mr. Lynch would do better if he were to play to his listeners 
rather than to his live audience. His audiences are very unimaginative 
anyway, and while they dutifully laugh at anything they can see 
they too often distract both Mr. Lynch and Mr. Byrne from the 
task in hand which is the entertainment of the listener. A great 
clown should have great feeling and great human sympathy, but 
when he allows the humour of the situation to tickle his own fancy 
to the extent of laughing at his own jokes then he is so much the less 
great. This may sound somewhat inhuman, but it is nevertheless 
true. Charlie Chaplin never forgot his role even for a fleeting second 
to throw a wink at his audience or ask them to join in the fun; 
neither did the great Coco, nor Emmet Kelly, both of whom were 
masters of their art. Danny Kaye has this trick of flashing back to 
normal on occasion and it makes him a great entertainer rather 
than a great comedian. Joe Lynch does it too and he does it because 
he lets his audience come between him and the microphone. It might 
be a very good idea for himself and his company to broadcast a 
few shows in the privacy of the studio for a while and see what 
happens. We at home shall laugh or chuckle as the humour takes ~ 
us and “Living With Lynch” will add some cubits to its stature. 
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Eamon Andrews has come back to experiment with “Common 
Bond,” another of the parlour games which does not quite come off. 
The idea is there somewhere, but it just does not work out with 
amateurs on the programme. Mr. Andrews himself has the flair or 
the personality, call it what you will, but he would be heard to 
better advantage with an idea rather better conceived than this. 
Radio Eireann still has men of his calibre on its permanent staff 
and it is to them we look for our better entertainment. A man such 
as Norris Davidson can enthral with his great “Harbour” series or 
even with the sincerity of his book-reviews; P. P. O’Reilly has 
improved his technique very considerably and John Ross and 
himself have established themselves as engaging commentators on 
our changing scene. Is there not a moral to be drawn from the fact 
that our best hopes for future listening are provided by those men 
or groups who are part and parcel of the fabric of Radio Eireann 


itself? 
PATRICK V. O’BRIEN 
St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam 


The Altar Facing the People 


The right to place the altar facing the people is guaranteed by the 
Rubrics and by Canon Law wherever the bishop is not opposed to 
it. The conditions of the liturgical life could make such an arrange- 
ment desirable, where the priest faces an established and strongly- 
knit community for whom the banquet becomes the natural expres- 
sion of unity. This is so in youth movements. . . or in communities 
that are not too large, where one is, so to speak, en famille... . 

But in the average parish where daily Mass has less the aspect 
of a banquet, other factors must be considered. Mass is not com- 
munion only. It it were no more than a communion and preaching 
service, as in Protestant worship, it should always be celebrated 
facing the people. But essentially the Mass is a sacrifice. Preceded by 
the priest, the assembly draws near to God to present the offering 
to Him. The parish is not so welded a community as to be sufficient 
of itself. It has found God in Christ, but not yet totally and finally; 
it is still part of the pilgrim church, finding itself as yet en route 
towards God, surrounded by miseries.And that is why the traditional 
arrangement of the altar can be considered the normal one and the 
altar facing the people as the happy exception, which one may hope 


will become the rule as conditions to justifiy it become more and . 


more common. 
—J. A. JUNGMANN: La Grand Priére Eucharistique, p. 94. . 
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Documents 


The following is the text of the pastoral letter dealing 
with “Contemporary Catholic Literature’ issued by the 
Bishops of Germany, 1 October 1955. 


Nor long after the last war, the end of which also put a stop to 
intellectual oppression in our country, our authors and writers and 
their publishers once more came into possession of their freedom. 
A survey of the literary market over the last decade shows that, 
from the purely quantitative standpoint, there has been an enormous 
upswing in the publication of literature in the German language 
(including as many works by German authors as translations from 
foreign literature previously withheld from us). 

A closer inspection of this deluge of literature as to the share 
Catholic authors have in it, and their significance, leads us to the 
gratifying conclusion that, in contrast to the situation after the 
first World War, they have, both in quality and in quantity, some- 
thing of note to offer. Catholic literature no longer leads a ghetto 
existence. It is read everywhere and, a fact which speaks for itself, 
is published also by non-Catholic publishers, partly even in the 
form of very inexpensive pocket-book editions, the production of 
which only pays because of the very large sales achieved. : 

The central figure in modern literature is man, his personal life, 
his relation to his fellow-man, to his environment, and, not least, 
to God. It is encouraging to note with what power and penetration - 
contemporary writers deal with questions arising out of religious 
considerations. We must be grateful to them for not presenting a 
naive, sentimental, primitive and, thus, untrue dream-picture of 
man’s existence, his striving and straining, his failures and his 
successes, but for rather endeavouring to reproduce reality. 

Now, in this context, the fact is that these same Catholic writers, 
in their choice of subject, are chiefly attracted by the negative side 
of this reality. Man and sin is the tenor of the theme which comes 
up again and again for discussion. That great English churchman, 
Cardinal Newman, once said that to try to compile a literature 
about sinners without making mention of sins is a contradiction in 
terms, and we are not blind to the fact that to call things by their 
right name and thus not to gloss over the evil that is part and parcel 
of the world, can be of great value, not only to literature but also 
for the spiritual concerns of our time. Literature of this nature .. 
generates emotions capable of producing an 
salutary effect. 
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i Here, however, we have admittedly occasion to give voice to some 
i anxiety and concern. One must remain unswerving in the demand 
i that the depiction of man in his struggle with evil, deeply-moving 
though it be, must not displace nor obscure the standards of the 
} God-given moral laws which also bind the writer as artist. The 
impression may not be permitted in the reader that man is irre- 
trievably and hopelessly at the mercy of those dark instincts which 
he must fight. 
A false impression of this kind can arise above all in many re- 
i presentations of the sex factor in man, who, indeed, as experience 
it shows, is in this very point particularly prone to danger. It is re- 
nl grettable that, as regards this, we find but seldom a satisfactory 
treatment of the possibility offered to the Christian to lead a life 
i of purity striving to control his instincts, be it in wedlock according 
hi to God’s law or in a state of virginity. On the contrary, physiological 
processes which natural modesty respects as belonging to the most 
intimate sphere of man’s nature, are sometimes represented with an 
all too brutal and indelicate frankness. Furthermore, anomalous dis- 
" positions and methods of conduct are discussed without indicating 
any aids to overcome so pitiable but also disastrous a fate. We must 
i not permit that the great pity for the sinner which many of these 
" books manage to arouse, be cancelled out by the abandonment of 
clear-cut moral standards, 

It can also mean a confusion of moral standards when man’s 
falling into mortal sin is represented as being only too natural and 
i predestined and thus not subject to his own decision. While judging 
iH sin as a personal offence, the priest is the very one who will take 
t into account the often considerable weight of undeserved taint; but - 

he is also just the one who knows how essential it is to permit no 
lack of clarity on the question of free responsibility. One should 
also be on one’s guard against a false glorification of sin. To be sure, 
i guilt can, in certain circumstances, lead a wise person to become a 
nd saint—one has only to think of the life of Saint Augustine. But 
guilt it remains and may under no circumstances be subsequently 
iy approved of, even though transfigured by a genuine transformation 
and atonement. 
It is, further, a grave matter when, for less discerning senda 
i the impression may be created that Catholic authors hold up 
al suicide as a legitimate escape from a life seemingly incompatible 
i with the Christian moral law. Certainly no earthly authority, not . 
i even the. Church, will consider that such an intrinsically repre- 
i hensible short-circuit, so to speak, signifies an obstacle and limit to ~ 
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God’s merciful grace. But the impression must never be permitted 
that, in such instances, man has the possibility, in presumptuous 
reliance on Divine Mercy, of escaping from a life become unbear- 
able and of yet being able to face God. 

It may sometimes be appropriate to apply criticism to the self- 
righteous, complacent, only materially-minded middle-class, to those 
people who, in spite of apparently carrying out their “religious 
duties” no longer /ive their faith, and we are grateful to Catholic 
authors when they here raise a warning voice. Such criticism, 
however, should not be content with describing this middle-class 
moral decadence and thus giving a one-sided picture as regards 
selection and method of presentation. Rather do we expect our 
Christian writers to diagnose the disease wherever unhealthy con- 
ditions prevail and, in addition, to indicate how man can strive to 
remedy and overcome the difficulties. 

It is gratifying that in literary attempts to represent man’s victory 
over life, new light is again and again thrown on the means of 
Grace presented by God to the Christian through His Church. The 
prerequisite for the author—in so far as he claims to be a Catholic 
author—is, here, a genuine, deep love of truth and likewise of the 
Church. Only then may he in proper measure display the human 
attributes of the Church and Her servants, but therein neither love 
nor truth should be lacking. 

A favourite character adopted by the modern novel, and perhaps 
recently rather too often, is that of the priest. The ever-recurring 
theme is preferably the dangers to which he is exposed, his temp- 
tations to power, possessions, apostasy, sensuality. One tends to 
depict the conflict between the priestly and the purely human side 
of his character and sometimes gets into a false situation as regards 
those priests who faithfully strive to do justice to both. Sometimes, 
too, the real task of the priest, namely that of intermediary between 
God and man, receives secondary consideration compared with the 
likeable human side of an ideally depicted priest. Not infrequently 
does such a congenial priest-character stand out in embarrassing 
contrast against the background of a degenerate, hard or pleasure- 
loving “higher clergy.” We would wish that the positive points 
abundantly present in a priest’s life should receive sound inerary 
treatment. 

Among the sources of Grace in the Church, modern Catholic 
literature has, apart from Baptism and Penance, dealt primarily. 
with the sacrament of Matrimony. Again, side by side with much 
that is pleasing, here too oné can detect a predilection for the 
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perverse, for the unlawful. A significant role is allotted to the 
conflict between sacramental obligation and extra-marital love,which 
is sometimes permitted to be so powerful that it outweighs the fear 
of eternal damnation. 

To sum up: a significant proportion of our Catholic literature 
shows a preference for the darker sides of human life. Therein it 
conforms in large measure with contemporary literature as a whole. 
In so far as a salutary diagnosis of our times is visible in the face of 
all attempts to palliate, i.e. in so far as this literature is the expression 
of a lively conscience, that has all its own very definite value. We 
would go further and speak even of an appointed task and the 
obligation to formulate such a diagnosis. Neither does the freedom 
of our authors require to feel restricted by middle-class prejudices. 
But from the standpoint of Catholic doctrine and Catholic moral 
teaching, one must demand that the moral and religious standards 
laid down by God’s law retain their unchanging validity. It is also 
to be wished that, in addition to this diagnosis, literature would 
offer man help in his struggles and in his need, and that in par- 
ticular the false and fatal impression should not be allowed to arise 
that, between the sober reality of life and the moral law as estab- 
lished in nature and proclaimed by the Church at God’s behest, 
there yawns an unbridgeable gulf. Little as we are in favour of a 
sanctimonious literature based on illusion, we would strongly wish 
our literature not only to provide a diagnosis of our time but also 
to contribute to its return to health. 

Let then the faithful be exhorted in their choice of reading-matter 
to examine what is wholesome, what provides them with genuine 
mental stimulation and efficacious advancement, and what gives 
them a purer, more lively and more mature Christianity. Above all 
one must remember that not every book benefits everyone, and 
children and adolescents in particular must be guarded against 
disturbing influences and premature encounters with problematic 
literature. 

Let the heads of our Catholic libraries and those who help them 
be advised to take conscientious note of characteristics requiring a 
limitation of the reading public of certain books which are, how- 
ever, not to be withheld from mature readers, morally and relig- 
iously stable; and let these libraries, which we warmly recommend 
the faithful to make use of, thus be in a position to offer appropriate 
reading-matter to everyone without endangering anyone. : 

We bishops would like to thank our Catholic authors and writers 
most sincerely for their great achievements in the service of the 
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word, which in its most profound significance points to God. We 
feel ourselves united with them in their task by virtue of our divine 
mission and ask their assistance and service in dealing with the 
contemporary problems of the Church. ’ 


(Translation by courtesy of the Generalvikariat of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Cologne.) 


Culture and Civilisation 


This served as a criterion to distinguish between civilisation and 
culture. For while a civilisation is concerned with the continued 
extension of material luxury, often at the cost of the health and 
happiness of those who work for it, a culture like that of the Cots- 
wolds in which we were living, is based first of all on the necessities 
of human life, on the need for food and clothing and shelter. On 
this basis it builds up a network of human industry in which the 
skill of men’s hands is employed in co-operation with nature. .. . 
A culture was an organic growth in which man and nature worked 
together in a profound harmony which satisfied the deepest instincts 
of the human heart. 


—Bede Griffiths, O.S.B.: The Golden String 


HOLY WEEK 


The March issue of The Furrow will be a special number 
devoted to Holy Week 


I Want to See God. 

I Am a Daughter of the Charch. Two 
volumes. A Practical Synthesis of 
Carmelite Spirituality. P. Marie- 
Eugene, O.C.D. Cork: The Mercier 
Press. 1955. Pp. xxii+ 549 (vol. I; 
xxvii+ 677 (vol. II). Price 21/- each 
volume. 

One of the most interesting things 

about this exposition of Carmelite 

spirituality is the way in which it came 
to be written. A group of French lay- 
men, seeking to share more fully in 
the riches of the Christian life, came 
to Pére Marie-Eugene (founder of the 
Carmelite secular institute Notre Dame 
de Vie) and asked to be initiated into 
the theory and practice of spiritual 
perfection. In response to their re- 
peated appeals. Pére Marie-Eugene 
provided regular conferences in which 
he set forth, according to the teaching 
of the three great doctors of Carmelite 
spirituality—St. Teresa of Jesus, St. 

John of the Cross and St. Thérése of 

the Child Jesus—the journey of the 

soul from its first yearnings after God 
to its stable possession of Him in the 

Transforming Union at the highest 

pinnacle of the mystical life. The con- 

ferences were later published in two 
volumes and have now been translated 
from the original French by a sister of 
the Congregation of the Holy Cross 
of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 

Indiana. 

The general plan of the book and 
its content also, for the most part, are 
based on St. Teresa’s Interior Castle. 
The first three Mansions of the Castle 


. are dealt with in Volume One, which 


owes its title to the fervent desire for 
divine union that marked the beginn- 
ing of St. Teresa’s spiritual pilgrimage, 


and is an indispensable disposition, . 


according to her teaching, if the soul 
is to be sustained in the practice of 


that strict asceticism without which 


there can be no progress towards God. 
Volume Two treats of Mansions Four 


New Books 


to Seven, describing the ever-growing 
activity of God on the soul as He 
purifies it by the successive “‘nights” 
of the senses and the spirit, and leads 
it on through different degrees of 
union until finally He possesses it 
completely. The soul thus united to 
God has realised as fully as is possible 
on earth its deepest aspirations, while 
at the same time it has become a most 
perfect instrument for the service of 
God’s Church. This latter, apostolic, 
role of the perfect soul is thrown into 
relief by the title of Volume II, which 
is Teresa’s own inspired description 
of herself when she has attained to 
perfect union. Her possession of God 
was not to be merely a personal bless- 
ing but was to redound to the spiritual 
benefit of untold numbers of fellow- 
Christians. There was a sense in which 
it was to be not the end but the beginn- 
ing of her journey, since it proved the 
source of an apostolate of prayer and 
action by which she raised the eyes 
and hearts of others to the heights 
she herself had reached. Having taken 
as the starting-point of her search for 
God the Sacred Humanity of Jesus 
Christ and having constantly relied on 
it as the sure means to divine love and 
knowledge, she finally found herself in 
possession of a clear vision of the 
Whole Christ and profoundly cor- 
scious of her mission to His members. 

This experience of St. Teresa pro- 
vides a striking illustration of the true 
relationship between contemplation 
and the apostolate. By contemplation 
the soul of Teresa was formed for the 
apostolate, and an apostolate thus 
prepared for must always remain the 
ideal—here we have the highest appli- 
cation of the principle that prayer 
must constantly enliven and fructify 
apostolic activity. j 

Pére Marie-Eugene is a competent 
and clear guide to the great system of 
Carmelite spirituality and his work 
seems assured of a warm welcome in 
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an English translation. His aim is 
practical, as the occasion demanded, 
and so he does not concern himself 
with disputed speculative questions 
except in so far as they have a prac- 
tical bearing. This is a feature the 
ordinary reader will appreciate. Per- 
haps the most commendable char- 
acteristic of the work, however, is 
that the author does not intrude his 
own opinions into his treatment, but 
simply sets forth the doctrine of the 
great Carmelite mystics, very often in 
their own words, limiting his own 
contribution (and it is a considerable 
one) to systematic. arrangement, clear 
presentation and skilful delineation of 
background. For reasons which the 
author mentions in his Introduction 
the Interior Castle was an obvious 
choice as the work on which to base 
this synthesis: it is the only one of the 
Carmelite classics to trace the complete 
progress of the soul to God, and it does 
so in that concrete and descriptive style 
—characteristic of St. Teresa—which is 
so conducive to keeping the discussion 
on a practical level. Nor have the 
deeper insights of St. John of the Cross 
been lost in this way, since throughout 
the work expert use is made of his 
writings to supplement the teaching of 
St. Teresa. And all the time the author 
keeps before our eyes the inspiring 
figure of St. Thérése of Lisieux, the 
Saint of the “little way,” who adapts 
to the particular circumstances of our 
time the teaching of the great Spanish 
Carmelites which she so faithfully 
reflects. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this 
work which should do much to 
increase that revived interest in the 
great Carmelite mystics which has been 
showing itself in recent years. 

The translation by Sister M. Verda 
Clare is clear and readable, though 
here and there the original French has 
left its mark on the English version. 

KEVIN McNAMARA 


Maynooth 
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Father Vincent McNabb. Ferdinand 
Valentine, O.P. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1955. Price 21/-. 

Tue author of this book is careful to 
point out in the Introduction that he 
is not attempting to give us a biography 
of Father McNabb. His concern, 
rather, is with “the character and 
spiritual: formation of a great apostle, 
and not with a balanced, still less 
literary statement in the form of a 
biography” (p. 45). To present the’ 
character of Father Vincent in its 
many different aspects proves to be 
no easy task since, as the reader soon 
learns, Father McNabb was no ordin- 
ary person. 

Vincent McNabb an 
unusual personality—a personality at 
the same time engaging and, yet, to 
some forbidding. He inspired extreme 
admiration in some and bitterness in 
others. Even some of his own brethren 
were at odds with him and thought 
him extreme, to say the least,—as mad 
as a hatter, a holy Prior once said 
(p. xiii). On the other hand his friends 
and admirers included such outstand- 
ing people as Chesterton and Belloc. 
Chesterton, indeed, considered Father 
McNabb “‘one of the great men I have 
met in my life.” 

We expect a book about such a 
person to be interesting. And so it is. 
The more bizare and unusual aspects 
of Father Vincent are not toned down 
or glossed over. We are told, for 
example, how in his later years he 
would say what choral office he missed 
kneeling on the sacristy floor. And 
how he pushed his convictions on the 
evil of modern industry to the hilt by 
refusing to send his habit to the 
laundry. He preferred washing it by 
hand to sending it to the “machine.” 
He was determined, moreover, to 
wear his Dominican habit wherever 
he went, contrary to the custom of 
his fellow Dominicans, who donned 
the black for street wear. Father 
Vincent claimed he wore his habit for 
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protection but, as Father Valentine 
points out, this would not eliminate 
other motives. As a matter of fact 
“Father Bede Jarrett, his Provincial 
at the time . . . made up his mind that 
Father Vincent would go about attired 
like the rest. He went to his room to 
tell him of his decision. Father Vincent 
was taken aback. Father Bede asked 
him to take out his clerical blacks. 
They were taken out in tatters—moth 
eaten and useless. Father Bede then 
decided that they had both better go 
down to buy some clothes, They 
went. But even a clerical outfitter 
cannot measure a man for a suit who 
is clad merely in a Dominican habit. 
Another superior might have done one 
of several things. Father Bede wasn’t 
that kind of superior. He gave it up” 
(p. 167). 

And yet along with this penchant 
for singularity—one is tempted to say 
acting—there was also a certain desire 
to be treated without distinction. He 
went to great lengths to hide the fact 
that he needed a special diet, for some 
types of food had an ill effect on him. 
Eventually, of course, his secret was 
discovered. How are we to reconcile 
such conflicting traits? The author, 
assuming the role of psychologist, 
finds the solution in Father Vincent’s 
feeling of inferiority which, in turn, 
is traced to the experiences of his 
youth. Whether or not one would 
agree with Father Valentine in these 
interpretations is, I astcea a matter 
of opinion. 

The author’s approach to ihe spiri- 
tual life of Vincent recalls Father 
Etienne Robo’s recent work on St. 
Teresa, which has gotten behind the 
fictional Teresa to the real person— 
the saint as she was. Just as Teresa, 
according to Father Robo, became a 
saint by overcoming a natural pride 
and wilfulness and by bringing a strong 
will into the service of God,so also the 
virtue of Father McNabb consisted in 
his conquest of a natural pride. ‘He 
needed great humility to be of great 
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service to souls. He knew he was a 
naturally proud man” (p. 192). Faced 
with the failure of his Land Campaign, 
he realised his spiritual potential. 
Father Vincent attained humility, but 
not without a battle. 

In one respect I find the work dis- 
appointing: the author’s failure to 
examine Father McNabb’s opinions 
and, particularly, his theological ones. 
The controversy between Father Mc- 
Nabb and Maurice de la Taille, S.J. 
is not so much as mentioned. Father 
Vincent was among those who did not 
care to follow the theory of de la Taille 
in his Mysterium Fidei and in 1923 
he published an article in Blackfriars 
attacking this position. The rejoinder 
of de la Taille in the American Eccles- 
iastical Review was effective and, 
indeed, one might conclude from the 
first objection of Father McNabb that 
he either had not read the Mysterium 
Fidei or, having read it, failed to grasp 
the fundamental point that de la 
Taille makes in Liber I of the Myster- 
ium Fidei. However, this was just a 
small corner in the active and holy 
life of Vincent McNabb and its 
omission does not lessen the general 
excellence of the book. 

Already legend has begun to spring 
up about the famous Dominican. It 
would be a shame if any of the truth 
were lost. The letters reproduced in 
the text, in the last long sections of 
the book and the reflections are 
primary sources, and primary sourcse 
are the stuff out of -which history is 
made. The real value of this book, 
therefore, flies in the fact that it 
preserves the real Father McNabb. 

JAMES E. QUILL 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


Social Relations in the Urban Parish. 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. University 
of Chicago Press (London Agents: 
Cambridge University Press). 1955. 
Pp. vii+264. Price 41/6. : 

THE present volume is a valuable 

addition to the literature on the 
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sociology of religion. It is in the 
nature of an intensive study of the 
urban parish as a social unit, based 
mainly on a survey of three parishes 
in a city in the Southern States of 
America. The actual results of that 
survey were given in the author’s 
Southern Parish (1951); the author 
now attempts the more difficult task 
of abstracting valid conclusions from 
those results. There are four parts in 
the book. ; 

Part I seeks to isolate and describe 
the different types of Catholic, and to 
determine what is a parishoner as 
distinct from a Catholic. Father 
Fichter finds four types: the nuclear, 
the modal, the marginal and the 
dormant; and though no statistical 
table is given, the resulting division 
of the Catholic population seems to 
be as follows:. 

There were 21,754 white baptised 
Catholics in the three parishes. Of 
these 14,838 were seven years old and 
over. 

In this latter group about 38% were 
dormant (lapsed); about 13% were 
marginal (lax); 43.3% were modal 
(practising); 5.7% were nuclear (fer- 
vent). Discarding the 5,786 dormant 
Catholics from the “‘over sevens,” we 
are left with 9,052 parishoners—i.e. 
those who in some way participate in 
the life of the parish. Amongst the 
parishoners: 


20% are marginal, 
70% are modal, 
10% are nuclear. 


Part II examines these typical par- 
ishoners from different points of view, 
discussing the religious life-profile of 
the modal Catholic, the influence of 
mobility (“‘flitting’’) and of different 
kinds of social status on Catholic life. 
For instance, “certain aspects of the 
modal Catholic’s religious life may be 
traced. He tends to be very religious 
during the adolescent and postadoles- 
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cent stages but becomes somewhat 
careless in his twenties. In the follow- 
ing decade of life he reaches an ebb 
in these religious activities. Then he 
gradually improves during the remain- 
der of his life, but he never quite 
regains the record achieved in his 
youth.” 

Part III is rather more abstract, 
dealing, as it does, with “Social 
Relations and Structures.” Here the 
author is writing at more than one 
remove from his sociological survey. 
The parish that he considers is a 
much more abstract entity, and his 
sources are to be found more in 
general sociological literature. In the 
chapter on the school a certain apolo- . 
getical preoccupation is evident. 

Part IV deals with questions of 
particular interest to the devotee of 
the sociology of religion. Father 
Fichter lists what he considers to be 
the main issues in the Sociology of the 
Parish, and warns us of the ethical 
limitations on sociological reporting— 
a chapter that will interest all sociolo- 
gists, coming from such an exper- 
ienced pen. 

The work is warmly recommended 
to those who are interested in the 
study of our changing society. It is 
not always easy reading, for sociology 
is still hammering out a terminology 
of its own, and American sociology 
exhibits a native predilection for poly- 
syllabic phraseology, which sometimes 
obscures the meaning for the Euro- 


pean. 

I would question the author’s use 
of the term “normal parish,” instead 
of modal or average parish, which are 
recognised technical terms in soci- 
ology. The word “normal” carries 
with it, moreover, a moral overtone 
which ought to be eschewed in 
sociological literature. 


PETER McCONVILLE 
The Cathedral, Newry 


Mary in the Liturgy. 


(Father Burbach); “Mary, Proto-Type 


the 15th National Liturgical Week 
of America 1954 (August 16-19). 
Held at Milwaukee. Elsberry, Mo.: 
The Liturgical Conference. 1955. 
Pp. 159. Price $2.00. 

Australian Liturgical Week 1955. 
Proceedings of the First National 
Liturgical Week held at Melbourne 
(3-7 January). Melbourne: The 
Advocate Press. 1955. Price 18/6 
(Australian). 

A FEATURE common to both the 

American and Australian Liturgical 

Conferences is that, unlike the two 

Irish Conferences held at Glenstal, 

they are not confined to priests; sisters 

and lay men and women also attend. 

Eight hundred persons attended some 

of the lectures of the Melbourne Con- 

ference and at Milwaukee in 1954 there 
was a total registration of 2,330. While 
there is something to be said for the 

Irish practice it must be allowed that 

excluding all except priests may 

unwittingly give the impression that 
liturgical matters are of concern only 
to the clergy. That is very far from 
the intention of the organisers, I feel 
sure, for their aim is first to help the 
clergy to a better understanding of 
the liturgy so that they may be able 
to bring this to their people in their 
preaching, in their pastoral work. 
The subject “Mary in the Liturgy” 
was a natural choice for the fifteenth 

American conference held during the 

Marian Year and the papers assembled 

in the present volume make an in- 

teresting collection of Marian essays. 

The speakers have not all addressed 

themselves to the same level, no doubt 

remembering the differences in their 
large audience. Outstanding in this 
collection both for scholarship and 
presentation is the essay of Father 

Gerard Sloyan of Catholic University 

on “‘Mary in the Temporal Cycle—the 

Easter Season.” Other subjects treated 

are: “Mary in the Old Testament” 
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‘Proceedings of of the Church” (Father Ahern); 


“Mary, Mother of Christ’s Mystical 
Body” (Father Brunner); ‘Mary’s 
Place in the Liturgy” (Father Suren); 
“Mary in Popular Devotions” (Father 
Morris); “Liturgical Tradition of 
Devotion to Our Lady” (Father 
Ouroussoff); “‘Mary in the Liturgy— 
Christmas Season” (Father Winzen); 
and “Mary in Popular Devotions” 
(Father Hofinger). 

An article by Father A. J. Cleary in 
in THE FURROW of last March gave 
readers of this review an account of 
the papers read at the first Australian 
conference. These are now published 
in a well-printed volume, bound in 
boards and with an attractive jacket. 
The organisers of the conference 
rightly decided not to confine their 
papers to a narrow field since the 
movement had as yet taken little hold 
on Australian Catholic life. The re- 
markable success of this first confer- 


-ence must give great hope that pastoral 


life there will draw still greater riches 
from the one necessary source. 

An excellent doctrinal paper by 
Archbishop Simonds on “Doctrinal 
Aspects of the Liturgy” places the 
movement in its true doctrinal setting, 
this is a paper which will repay careful 
study. Father Eugene Boylan’s paper 
on “The Liturgy and Personal Holi- 
ness” is also outstanding. 

The second part of the Proceedings 
is given over to what may be called 
the school part of the conference. 
Under the guidance of experienced 
priests and sisters lessons and dis- 
cussions were arranged on the Litur- 
gical Year, the Missal, How to Pray 
the Mass, etc. I was particularly taken 
by the discussion of one point in the 
section devoted to sub-primary classes. 
The question discussed was: “Is the 
Real Presence over-stressed in Holy 
Communion?” I quote from the con- 
clusion: “Yes, I think we are apt to 
overstress the Real Presence in Holy 
Communion. The primary purpose of 
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Jesus Christ in uniting Himself to us 
in the form of food, is that He might 
enrich us with the gifts of His grace, 
rather than fill us with the joy of His 
presence . . . we must try to help the 
children to desire Holy Communion, 
not only for the joy of having Our 
Lord really and truly present within 


them but to desire Him because of the 
graces they will receive if they ask.” 
The discussion also brought out the 
need for understanding aright such 
sayings as ..He comes into our hearts 
to make us happy.” 

J. G. McGARRY 


Maynooth 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Christian Life Calendar(Bruce, 
$1.00) edited by Fathers Kolanda and 
Hafford is excellently done. Ordo in- 
formation, thumb nail sketches of 
saints—all tastefully printed in attrac- 
tive colours. 

Bethlehem (Assisi Press, Dublin, 5/-) 
edited by Father Lucius McClean, 
O.F.M., is a well-edited Christmas 
annual. James White writes on “The 
Religious Images in Evie Hone’s 
Work”; Father Colman O hUalla- 
chain, O.F.M. on “The Irish Before 
the Crib” and Denys Blakelock; the 
actor, on “Larry,”’ the author’s friend, 
Sir Laurence Olivier. La are many 
fine illustrations. 


The Abbé Pierre and the Ragpickers 
(Boris Simon. Harvill Press. 15/-) con- 
tains the human story of the enterprise 
of the now-famous Abbé Pierre on 
behalf of the homeless of the Paris 
region. It describes the progress he 
made and the difficulties he met, and 
introduces us to some of the people 
around him. While it may not be 
spiritual reading, it introduces us to 
a world which many of us do not 
know and which must arouse our 
sympathy. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs. 


Curate in a red suburb, later in the 
artists’ quarter of Montmartre, film 
star, artist, novelist, France’s best- 
known priest-journalist and author of 
more than 20,000 articles, parish priest 
for more than thirty-six years, Father 
Edmond Loutil—better known under 
his pen name of Pierre L’Ermite— 


gives us in Je regarde ma _ vie 
(Bonne Presse. 350 frs.) a second 
volume of souvenirs of his extraor- 
dinary life. In deceptively simple and 
attractive prose the author recalls some 
of the great experiences of his life, and 
these are all of spiritual significance. 
Not encounters with the great—at 
least in the days of their greatness: 
his account of preparing for death a 
long forgotten star of variety, the walls 
of her miserable room covered with 
the posters of her golden age is most 
moving—but simple human stories 
told without regrets and with no 
nostalgia for “the good old days.” 


‘A delightful book. Pierre L’Ermite is 


ninety-three but it is hard to believe it; 
he writes like twenty-three. How 


charity makes the heart grow young! 


The Donegal Annual 1954 (Bally- 
shannon, 3/6) deals chiefly with local 
history, but some of the items are of 
general interest. The list of contri- 
butors is headed by Sean Ban 
McMenamin of Glenties with an 
article on life in the county in pre- 
famine days. Father Canice Mooney, 
O.F.M., describes the founding of the 
Friary of Donegal, and points out 
some errors on the subject. Morwenna 
Donnelly, writing from Sussex, tells of 
Red Hugh’s homecoming. V. W. 
Treadwell of University College, Iba- 
dan, Nigeria, surveys the plantation 
of Donegal, while Brian MacCafaid 
contributes an account of Bord na 


gCeanta gCung. There is a list of the _. 


exhibits to be seen in the Donegal 
museum at the Friary, Rossnowlagh. 


j IRISH CATHOLIC CHURCH PROPERTY 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Founded by the Hierarchy in 1902 to deal with the Insurances 
if of the Clergy and Religious Communities. 
Only Company So Authorised. 


i} Policies of Insurance are issued by the Company 
i at low rates upon Churches, Convents. Colleges, 

FIRE INSURANCE: Schools. Residences, and all other Institutions and 
buildings devoted to Catholic purposes, as well as 
on the personal property of Catholic Ecclesiastics 


AND 
_ EMPLOYERS’ against the liability of Employers to pay com- 
LIABILITY # pensation for personal injury by accident to their 


INSURANCE Employees. 


BOILER, ENGINEERING. PUBLIC LIABILITY, AND OTHER 
INSURANCES ARRANGED. 


COMPANY'S INSPECTORS ALWAYS AVAILABLE TO ADVISE 
AND ASSIST. 


W. F. KERRIGAN, Secretary, 
19-20, Fleet Street, 
Dublin. 


THE 
EASTER VIGIL 


Buttermilk ” 
Toilet Soap 


i) New (1956) edition. Intro- 
. is a pure Soap made 


i 
i Maynooth. Sole Manufacturers. 


Rev. Gerard Montague, delicately perfumed and is 

Professor of Liturgy, to the 

Maynooth. 
_ PRICE—1/- 

(Reduction for quantities). A HIGH-CLASS SOAP } 
é 
E. Ryan & Co. Ltd. 
i The Secretary, THE Fur- $ 
St. Patrick’s College, Cork $ 
> 
; 
$ 


PROVINCIAL BANK 


OF IRELAND 
LIMITED 


Established 1825 


HEAD OFFICE: 


COLLEGE STREET, DUBLIN 
BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES THROUGHOUT IRELAND 


AT WHICH BANKING BUSINESS OF ALL KINDS IS 
TRANSACTED. 


THE HIBERNIAN BANK LIMITED 


INCORPORATED IN IRELAND 
ESTABLISHED 1825 


HEAD OFFICE : 
COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 


OVE2 ONE HUNDRED BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT IRELAND. 


The Bank undertakes the Recovery and Adjustment of INCOME TAX. 
The Bank also undertakes the Offices of EXECUTOR and TRUSTEE. 


LONDON AGENTS : LLOYD'S BANK LIMITED 


> ‘ | 

| | 

| | 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £ 2,000,000 


Seed. Specialists 


For Farm 


and Garden 


Stirl 
1760 


57-58 Dawson St., 
Dublin 
1843 
Pembrok 


Carlow 
1931 


W. DRUMMOND 


& SONS, LTD. 
Seedsmen & Nurserymen 


GINGS’ 
53589 
Ireland’s Leading 
Theatrical Costumiers 
and Wigmakers 


* 


Contractors by 
Appointment to 
Maynooth College 


Last Production — Robinson 
Crusoe Pantomime 


x 
3 Dame Street 
Dublin 


HANLON 


Fish, Poultry 
Game 
and 
Ice Merchants 


20 & 21 MOORE STREET 
DUBLIN 


Suppliers to all the 
Principal Colleges, 
Convents 
and Institutions 


SPECIAL TERMS 


ROYAL 


fulfil their 
obligations 
to the letter 
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TYPEWRITERS 
q 
i 
- 
q 37, South Frederick Street, Dublin 1 
i 9, Washington Street, Cork. 


